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WILLIAM JOSEPH SNELLING AND THE 
EARLY NORTHWEST 


To most people of Minnesota, the name “ Snelling ” connotes 
a military reservation at the junction of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers. A few may remember that there was a 
Colonel Josiah Snelling, after whom the pioneer fortress was 
named, but probably not many recall the name of Joe Snelling, 
the colonel’s eldest son, whose short tragic life and even 
shorter literary career were intimately connected with the early 
history of this region. Information about his life is at best 
sketchy and often uncertain.” 

William Joseph Snelling was the only son of Colonel Snell- 
ing’s first marriage, to one Elizabeth Bell of Boston. Josiah 
Snelling was only twenty-two years of age at the time of his 
marriage and had not yet become first lieutenant. Soon after 
the birth of the boy, in north Boston on December 26, 1804, 
his mother died and he was left in the hands of relatives. For 
a while he attended a private boarding school taught by Dr. 
Luther Stearns, a broad-minded and cultured gentleman who 
must have been partly responsible for Joseph’s later attitudes. 
At the age of fourteen young Snelling received a cadet’s 
appointment to West Point. But he seems to have conceived 
an aversion to military discipline from the first; at all events 
he stayed barely twp years, his name appearing for the last time 
on the West Point register for 1820. Just what he did imme- 
diately after this is not known, though there is a casual refer- 
ence to his activities as a trapper at St. Louis.” 


1 The author’s manuscript thesis, “ William Joseph Snelling: A Sketch 
of His Life and Character” (Columbia University, 1927) is the only 
biography known. 

2 Boston Marriages from 1752 to 1809, 485 (Boston Registry Depart- 
ment, Records Relating to the Early History of Boston, vol. 30 — Boston, 
1903) ; Warren Upham and Mrs. Rose B. Dunlap, Minnesota Biographies, 
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While Joseph was pursuing the education that ended in his 
distasteful stay at West Point, his father led such a life as 
army men love to record. He was a veteran of the battles 
of Tippecanoe and Brownstown; after Detroit fell he was a 
prisoner of war until he was exchanged, when he was stationed 
at Plattsburg for a while. In June, 1819, he was sent as 
colonel of the Fifth United States Infantry to St. Louis, where 
he stayed all winter. The following summer he started up the 
Mississippi to relieve Colonel Henry Leavenworth of his com- 
mand at Fort St. Anthony. He took charge of this military 
outpost in August, 1820, and without delay began the construc- 
tion of the fort afterwards to bear his name.* 

It is highly probable that when Joseph left West Point in 
1820, at the age of sixteen, he fell in with friendly Sioux 
Indians who practically adopted him; for this is the only time 
he could have made the “ winter’s residence” with the Indians 
which Keating mentions. Early in the spring, according to 
Edward D. Neill, he brought one of the Sioux chiefs to 
visit his father’s command at Fort St. Anthony: ‘“ On the 
twenty-eighth of May, 1821, under the guidance of Joseph, 
the son of Colonel Snelling, the great Yankton chief Wahnatah, 
came down from Lac-qui-parle on his first visit to the garri- 
son.” Joseph had evidently become one of the Indians during 
these months on the Mississippi plains. He must have gained 
their confidence — as he certainly gained a knowledge of them 
and a sympathy with their ways — to have persuaded the big 


1655-1912, 722 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 14); Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1888); United States 
Military Academy, West Point, Official Register of the Officers and Cadets, 
1819-40; The Boston Herald and Its History, 17 (Boston, 1878) ; William 
J. Snelling, The Rat-Trap, or Cogitations of a Convict in the House of 
Correction, 21 (Boston, 1837); Charles Brocks and James M. Usher, 
History of the Town of Medford, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 460 
(Boston, 1886). 

8 Marcus L. Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 1819-1858, 56-58 (Iowa City, 
1918) ; Edward D. Neill, Fort Snelling, Minnesota, While in Command of 
Colonel Josiah Snelling, Fifth Infantry, 8 (n. p., n. d.). 
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chief to trust himself to a white boy’s guidance and visit Colonel 
Snelling in his fortress. It must also have been something of 
a triumph for Joseph, who had failed to get recognition from 
West Point, to receive the approval and trust of a strange 
nation and to return with their representative to his father’s 
command. We shall see later that Joseph was far from indif- 
ferent to his father’s opinion of him. As to his father, it is 
significant that “ except when he had been drinking too much, 
he was a favorite with the troops.”* This comment and cer- 
tain stories of the colonel’s severity with subordinates suggest 
that William Joseph probably had an interesting time at Fort 
Snelling. 

The year after he came to the fort young Snelling set out 
in company with Joseph R. Brown, a frontiersman and local 
celebrity, to explore “ the rivulet that supplies the cascade of 
Minne Ha-Ha, as far as Lake Minne Tonka.’ It is to be 
regretted that his writings contained no detailed description of 
this region so rich in Indian folklore. It was the work of 
another, Thurlow Lieurance, to immortalize Lake Minne- 
tonka, and the legend of Minnehaha Falls has become famous 
through other mouths. 

On July 2 and 3, 1823, the government exploring expedition 
under Major Stephen H. Long, including Thomas Say, Samuel 
Seymour, James E. Calhoun, and William H. Keating, arrived 
at Fort Snelling, where it was to receive provisions and guid- 
ance before continuing further. Here the explorers met the 
Italian traveler Giacomo Constantino Beltrami, who had 
arrived in May on the “ Virginia,” the steamboat which caused 
such a great sensation among the Indians. This exiled gentle- 
man found association with the Snellings very pleasant. He 


4William H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. 
Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeck, Lake of the Woods, etc., Performed in 
the Year 1823, 1: 314 (Philadelphia, 1824); Neill, Fort Snelling, 10. The 
quotation is from Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 58. 

5 Edward D. Neill, History of Minnesota from the Earliest French 
Explorations to the Present Time, 331 (Philadelphia, 1858). 
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could speak no English, but Mrs. Snelling seems to have taken 
advantage of his knowledge of French, with which she was 
likewise conversant, to talk with him; she also took a few 
lessons in Latin. As Beltrami was also planning to penetrate 
the interior, the Snellings prevailed upon him to accompany the 
Long expedition. Joseph, who was a licensed Indian trader, 
volunteered to go along as assistant Sioux interpreter, a posi- 
tion for which his life among the Sioux fully qualified him. 
The chief guide and interpreter was Joseph Renville, a coureur 
de bois. Snelling’s services seemed quite acceptable when the 
party started out from the fort. 

For one reason or another, Long and Beltrami did not 
achieve anything approaching harmony in their relations. 
Keating speaks of Beltrami simply as “an Italian” and Long 
seems to have regarded him as an unwelcome interloper. Mean- 
while the expedition found that food supplies were getting 
low, and Major Long decided to send some of the soldiers 
back to the fort, for they were too few to afford adequate 
protection against a horde of Indians, yet too many for a peace- 
ful expedition. At Pembina Snelling and three soldiers also 
left the party and returned to the garrison; Beltrami, by this 
time greatly exasperated, sold his horse and decided to make 
his own way through the woods with two Chippewa and one 
of the bois briilés.® 

Joseph Snelling, who had been placed in charge of the troop 
escort, was considerably more in sympathy with Beltrami than 
with Major Long. In his account of the circumstances result- 
ing in his departure, Beltrami says: 

6 Keating, Narrative, 1: 200, 312, 314, 336; Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 
160, 162; Neill, Minnesota, 342, 349; Giacomo Constantino Beltrami, A Pil- 
grimage in Europe and America, Leading to the Discovery of the Sources 
of the Mississippi and Bloody River; with a Description of the Whole 
Course of the Former, and of the Ohio, 2: 199-201, 301-304, 312, 360 


(London, 1828) ; “ Auto-biography of Maj. Lawrence Taliaferro” in Min- 
nesota Historical Collections, 6: 240. 
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I cannot but gratefully acknowledge the kindness felt for me 
in this situation by colonel Snelling’s son, who shewed the most 
friendly concern and apprehensions for me. He also left the 
Major at the same time, not without violent altercation, and went 
back to Fort St. Peter, by way of lake Traverse. He quitted 
me in tears, exclaiming, “ What will my father say?” 

A glimpse of the sensitive nature of young Joseph is revealed 
in this incident. His life with the Indians had not hardened 
him emotionally and his sense of justice was as keen, as bitter 
may we say, as it had been and was to be. It is clear enough 
that he was concerned about his father’s opinion of him, and 
possibly the memory of West Point made him wish to redeem 
himself as a frontier officer. 

Fort Snelling was at this time a small kingdom in itself, 
completely isolated, its walls “ rather erected to keep the garri- 
son in, than the enemy out.” Colonel Snelling was of course 
absolute monarch and, as has been observed before, was con- 
siderate and intelligent when not under the influence of drink. 
The ever-present disciplinary problems of a permanent military 
outpost he managed with a good deal of tact. The troops 
were kept busy with small farming, which brought other 
rewards than the grumbling of the soldiers, who thought 
“shooting and stabbing at $8 a month” more dignified than 
using a hoe. This method of provisioning a camp, while it 
kept the men occupied much of the time, nevertheless left garri- 
son life a pretty dull routine. 

For the officers there was not even this occupation. Most 
of them were young West Point graduates, men of some taste 
themselves, whose wives were women of no little charm and 
intelligence. To quote from the reminiscences of one who 
lived at the fort at this time: 


The society at the Fort at that period was of the most select and 
aristocratic. Many of these ladies would have shone in any 
circle. Their households in the garrison were attractive places, 
and showed evidences of wealth and good taste... . When 
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Gen. Scott visited the Fort in 1826 there was a great striving to 
do him honor. . . . All the officers and their wives were present 
at his reception in full dress. 

In speaking of the difficulty in getting changes of wardrobe 
from the world of civilization, the writer shows how com- 
pletely isolated was this country, which soon assumed all the 
peculiar virtues and vices of a highly centralized aristocracy. 
“‘ Such close confinement,” says another writer, “ was tolerable 
when the garrison was composed of congenial spirits, but 
occasionally it brought about dissensions and quarrels.” 

In the summer the officers spent much of their time hunt- 
ing, and picnics with the ladies were not infrequent. But in 
the winters, which were severe, everyone was cooped within 
the fort; though there was a good library, which some enjoyed 
a great deal, social pastimes naturally came into prominence. 
Dances, soirées, and amateur theatricals expressed something of 
the higher developments of mixed social life. But unfortu- 
nately among the men card-playing and drinking bouts made 
for a questionable conviviality and fellowship. Gossip, small 
jealousies, and petty intrigue crept into social relationships. 
“We of the garrison,” runs a letter written in February, 1842, 
“are as usual at this season rather dull, stale & unprofitable 
— small parties for Tea are a good deal the fashion, & tattle is 
used as formerly.’ 

Then, too, certain notions of honor in vogue among mili- 
tary men made for an aristocratic peevishness. It is not sur- 
prising that duels were frequent. William Joseph was involved 
in one of these in 1826, when “a certain young officer chal- 
lenged Colonel Snelling, and upon his refusing, his son. . . 
accepted and was slightly wounded.” Apparently his wound 


7 Beltrami, Pilgrimage, 2: 369; Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 76-101; Mrs. 
Ann Adams, “Early Days at Red River Settlement and Fort Snelling, 
1821-1829,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 99. These reminiscences 
were dictated to J. Fletcher Williams, who edited them for publication. 
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was not serious, and no one has taken the trouble to state the 
exact cause of the quarrel. There were several duels that 
year, all of little importance.* 

The best available account of Joseph’s life at the fort is that 
given by Mrs. Joseph Adams, then Barbara Ann Shadecker, a 
girl of about thirteen, who lived with the Snelling family and 
helped with the care of the children. Mrs. Adams has this 
to say of Joseph: 

Colonel Snelling also had a son, by a first wife, who lived with 
us a part of the time. He was then (1823) about twenty years 
old. . . . They called him “ Jo” usually. Mrs. Snelling did not 
seem to have any great fondness or respect for him, and per- 
haps with good reasons; but the Colonel was greatly attached 
to him, and would do anything for him. . . . Jo. somewhat re- 
sembled the Colonel in person, but his hair was darker. The 
Colonel’s hair was quite red. He was also slightly bald. From 
this peculiarity the soldiers nick-named him, among themselves, 
the “ prairie hen.” Once Jo. told his father of this. The Colonel 
laughed at it as a good joke. 

Mrs. Snelling’s feeling toward her stepson is about what one 
would expect. Joseph and his father appear to have had a 
mutual affection and probably understood each other pretty 
well. Mrs. Adams also states that Joseph had led a “ rather 
ungoverned life for some years” and that he and a son of 
Major Thomas Hamilton, another officer stationed at the fort, 
had committed some breach of discipline while at West Point 
and had been sent home. This statement is not supported by 
any official account. 

Mrs. Adams likewise tells the story of what appears to be 
Joseph’s first marriage: 

Jo. Snelling married, while quite young, a French girl from 
Prairie du Chien, very handsome, but uneducated. They lived 


in a sort of hovel for awhile, and, owing to cold and privation 
during the ensuing winter, the poor girl took sick and died. 


8 Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 102; Adams, in Minnesota Historical Col- 
lections, 6: 98. 
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The present author knows of no other version of the matter 
than this one told by a serving girl whom Mrs. Snelling had 
probably set completely out of sympathy with “ Jo” and his 
doings. After his wife’s death, he “ returned to Fort Snelling 
and thence went to lake Traverse, where he was engaged in the 
Indian trade.” Mrs. Adams dismisses him with somewhat the 
same dispatch as did the Boston literary historians who dis- 
liked his fiery pen: ‘‘ He subsequently went to Boston, married 
again there, and died a few years later.’ 

Clearly Joseph was at the fort in 1826, when he fought the 
duel, whatever may have been the state of his health before 
or after his wound. His marriage is more difficult to date; it 
may have been in 1822, before the expedition of Major Long, 
when he would have been eighteen years old; or it may have 
been in 1824, when he would have attained the age of twenty. 

The years 1826 and 1827 were made vividly exciting by 
Indian troubles. A detailed narrative of these, the authorship 
of which has been attributed to William Joseph Snelling, has 
been published in the Annals of the Minnesota Historical 
Society for 1856 and in the Wisconsin Historical Collections 
under the title “ Early Days at Prairie du Chien and the Win- 
nebago Outbreak of 1827.” The article recounts the progress 
of the Chippewa-Sioux feuds during these years and the vain 
attempt of the government to make a treaty between the tribes, 
and it includes many pointed comments on the blundering 
policy of the government and the tardy nature of American 
justice as administered to the Indians. The narrative is spirited 
and clear, much in the style of his later work, Tales of the 
Northwest. There is a description of a horrible instance of 
Sioux treachery, in the murder of several Chippewa by their 
Sioux guests under the very walls of the fort. One Khoyapa 
(Eagle’s Head), an old Sioux prisoner, proves his word of 
honor by going out to get the culprits. Toopunkah Zeze, the 
chief murderer, is described thus: 


® Adams, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 6: 96. 
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He was in the bloom of youth, not above twenty, at most, six 
feet high, and formed after Nature’s best model. Stain the 
Belvidere Apollo with walnut juice, and it will be an exact like- 
ness of Toopunkah Zeze. .. . The Chippewas would see that 
a warrior was about to die. 

His companion exemplified the notion that physical deformity 
and cowardice go together, for he had a harelip and was a 
“villainous looking fellow; such a man, indeed, as a despotic 
sovereign would hang for his countenance.” Later, true to 
type, the harelipped Indian pleads for his life while the noble- 
appearing Toopunkah Zeze boasts of his manhood, which had 
been proved by shooting one unarmed man and a woman. In 
spite of the horrible murders he ha performed with such satis- 
faction, Toopunkah Zeze, as described by Snelling, is a likable 
and appealing personality. This anomaly of Indian character 
Snelling later emphasizes even more in his Tales of the North- 
west. 

The subsequent trouble with the Winnebago, which assumed 
rather serious proportions, is described in detail. There is a 
clear, if not vivid, account of an attack on two keel boats mov- 
ing up the Mississippi; of the massacre of one Methode and 
his family by an unsuccessful Winnebago war party; and of 
the Red Bird uprising, which began with the murder of a 
farmer, Registre Gagnier, and ended with a second attack on 
the Fort Snelling supply boats as they were descending the 
river. These keel boats were on their way to Fort Snelling 
with provisions from Prairie du Chien when signs of hostility 
were first noted. They were then unarmed and Snelling 
denies that any indignities were offered the Indians with whom 
they came in contact, as was charged by some. Above the 
mouth of the Black River the boats were ordered ashore by 
Sioux warriors, who crowded on board. Then says Snelling: 


A passenger who was well acquainted with the Dakotas, observed 
that they brought no women with them as usual; that they were 
painted black— which signifies either grief or hostility; that 
they refused to shake hands with the boatmen; and that their 
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speech was brief and sullen. He instantly communicated his ob- 
servations to Mr. Lindsay, who commanded the boats, and ad- 
vised him to push on, before the savages should have discovered 
that the party were wholly unarmed. 
Snelling does not state that he himself was “ the passenger ’ 
acquainted with the Sioux, nor that he had a rather active part 
in getting the Indians off and in the subsequent exciting events. 
When the keel boats started back down the river the crews 
were armed, by order of Colonel Snelling. This step evidently 
made possible William J. Snelling’s literary career. The his- 
torian Edward D. Neill gives the following brief but significant 
account of what happened: 


, 


They were attacked by some Winnebagoes, maddened by liquor 
obtained from Joseph Rolette. Joseph Snelling .. . who was 
a passenger on one of the boats, in a letter to his father, said 
that the front boat, which was a few miles in advance of the 
other, was attacked in the evening, and pierced with hundreds 
of bullets. The Indians then boarded the boat, and attempted 
to run her ashore, but by signal bravery of the crew they were 
driven off. The rear boat was also attacked, but after several 
rounds were fired, they desisted. 
Snelling continues with the story of how Prairie du Chien was 
terrified at their arrival, but omits that he was placed in charge 
of the garrison until help arrived from Fort Snelling.*® While 
there is no conclusive proof of Snelling’s authorship of this 
article, its style and obvious omission of any reference to him 
have left students in little doubt of the matter. 

These events all occurred in the last year of Joseph’s stay at 
the fort. In 1827 the colonel and his family moved to St. 

10 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 5: 123-153 (Madison, 1868) ; Minne- 
sota Historical Society, Annals, 1856, p. 121-138. The article is also pub- 
lished, in abridged form, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 439-456. 
It first appeared in an “eastern periodical”; it was published anonymously, 
but its style bears “conclusive evidence” that Snelling was the author. 
Neill’s account of the encounter with the Winnebago appears in his “ Occur- 


rences in and Around Fort Snelling, from 1819 to 1840,” in Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 2: 117. 
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Louis; during the next summer, on August 20, 1828, Colonel 
Snelling died suddenly in Washington, where he had gone on 
business.”* 

Meanwhile Joseph had gravitated to Boston and had begun 
his completely different, though no less adventurous, career as a 
metropolitan journalist. At this point the Minnesota historian 
might properly take leave of him. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, not to notice his importance as a writer and social 
historian of his period. He began publishing almost as soon 
as he went east, most of his works being of a controversial or 
satirical nature. He was fiercely independent and spent most 
of his time crusading against vice, stupidity, and social oppres- 
sion. No cause was so thoroughly Inst as to be disregarded 
by him: he railed against past injustice and crying social evils; 
he feared neither law nor law-breaker, however firmly 
intrenched ; he was sued for libel, wounded by an assassin, and 
once thrown into prison. His chief organ in his warfare 
against political corruption was the New England Galary, 
which he edited throughout 1833. In this short time he actually 
succeeded in driving out a nest of gamblers in the face of 
passive opposition from the police.** Many of his works were 
printed under assumed names and others were anonymous.™* 
Some were frankly potboilers. 

11 Hansen, Old Fort Snelling, 58. 

12 The prison term was only an indirect result of his crusading. See his 
Rat-Trap. 

13 The Galaxy files for this year, in the Boston Public Library, are in 
bad shape. Most of the information used here has been obtained from 
reprints: Expose of the Vice of Gaming, As It Lately Existed in New 
England, Being a Series of Essays Originally Published in the New Eng- 
land Galaxy (Boston, 1833) and The Trial of W. J. Snelling for Libel on 
the Honorable Benjamin Whitman, Senior Judge of the Police Court 
(Boston, 1834). 

14 For this reason he is often credited with the authorship of many works 
he could not possibly have written. Such a one is the Autobiography of 


Makataimeshekiakiak, or Black Hawk, edited by J. B. Patterson in 1833, 
when Snelling was in Boston. 
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Snelling’s pen was a terrible weapon, but it was not always 
wielded in social controversy. His Truth: A New Year's Gift 
for Scribblers is a terrific, though beautiful, verse satire on 
many of the poets of his time: 

Moths, millers, gnats, and butterflies I sing; 

Far-darting Phoebus lend my strain a sting; 

Much courted Virgins, long enduring Nine, 

Screw tight the catgut of this lyre of mine. 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes observes, the satire has lost interest 
for most readers because so many of its victims are no longer 
known. Some of his judgments, however, are still significant. 
Whittier is severely criticized, Bryant praised to the skies, 
and Longfellow mentioned as a young upstart.*® 

But he was not always satirical. His Tales of the North- 
west; or Sketches of Indian Life and Character’ is a collec- 
tion of stories based on Indian and frontier tradition, which he 
picked up as he traveled about from trading post to Indian 
lodge. Four of them, “ Charles Hess,” “ The Bois Brule,” 
“La Butte des Morts,” and “ Pinchon,” deal with white men 
in contact with the Indians; the other six tales are of Indian 
life almost untouched by white customs. In most of these 
stories is an intrinsic beauty that will afford entertainment and 
delight even to the reader not primarily interested in the 
western Indian. The author states in his introduction that the 
“ object of this work is to give to the public a knowledge of 
the character and habits of the aborigines.” This knowledge, 
he affirms, can be acquired in only one way: 

15 Truth, A New Year's Gift for Scribblers (Boston, 1831). A second 
edition, published in Boston in 1832, bore the shorter title Truth: A Gift 


for Scribblers. There is little difference in the texts. For Holmes’s 
comment see A Mortal Antipathy, 3 (Boston, 1885). 

16 Published in Boston in 1830 by “a resident beyond the frontier.” 
Though the book is anonymous, there is not a doubt of Snelling’s author- 
ship. It was at once assigned to him, praised by his friends, and attacked 
by his enemies. Nathaniel P. Willis’ nasty little epigram “Sme'ing 
Joseph ” and his “ Northwest Tales” is an example. It appears in a foot- 
note to the second edition of Snelling’s Truth, 12. 
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A man must live, emphatically, ive, with Indians; share with 
them their lodges, their food, and their blankets, for years, before 
he can comprehend their ideas, or enter into their feelings. 
Whether the Author has so lived or not, the reader must judge 
from the evidence of the following pages. 

No doubt Joseph Snelling understood the Indian, as he 
surely had an opportunity to do. He entertained no illusions 
concerning the “noble savage,” and he maintains that the 
Indians are no different from their white neighbors except in 
so far as circumstances have changed their ways. “ The 
heart of man beats neither slower nor faster under a blanket 
than beneath a coat or waistcoat,” he writes, though “ their 
passions, when excited, are more furious than ours, because 
unrestrained by principle; and explode with more violence 
because they are instructed from early childhood to repress 
and conceal, till it may be safe to indulge them.” Snelling 
qualifies his remarks by saying that “the key to much that 
appears strange in the character of the aborigines may be 
found in one word; inconsistency.” One can never predict 
the future conduct of an Indian, he declares, on the basis of 
his past actions. 

The first sketch, “The Captive,” is based on a striking 
instance of this fact. An Indian youth, Harmless Pigeon, 
shoots two sleeping men whom he is serving as guide, merely 
on impulse and because he has never before killed a man. 
The story contains two other incidents. The second, a tale 
within a tale, tells the tragic love story of an Indian girl and 
her French sweetheart; ard the third, which names the sketch, 
deals with the fate of an old Indian hostage who, fearless of 
death, cannot endure captivity. 

“The Hohay” is an Indian tale describing a more or less 
common occurrence: the warfare of two peoples over a woman 
stolen from another tribe by her lover. Beltrami tells the 
same story, setting it down merely as a tradition of the 
Assiniboin.* Both authors are reminded of the similarity of 


17 Pilgrimage, 2: 209. 
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the tale to that of Helen of Troy; but Snelling makes a fasci- 
nating romance out of it, while Beltrami mentions it only as an 
interesting bit of lore. 

The tale of “ The Devoted” throws some light on Indian 
ideas of retribution and shows why the government was mak- 
ing a mistake in offering the usual delayed justice to Indian 
homicides instead of offering immediate execution or pardon, 
as was expected by the Indians. 

The present writer has found no other version of the next 
story; according to its author it is from purely Indian sources. 
If this is true, here is a peculiar instance of romanticism in 
Indian tradition and of idealism in Indian character. Payton 
Skah, a great hero, has a truly romantic attachment for his 
wife, Tahtokah, who is carried off during a raid by a hostile 
nation. Payton Skah not only takes terrible vengeance, 
but nearly pines away in loneliness for his lost sweetheart. 
When he does remarry, at the instigation of his relatives, 
he finds his second wife to be untrue to him. Instead of 
killing his rival, the hero offers him all his goods and goes 
among the enemy tribe to “throw away his life.” His foes 
so admire his courage that they accept him as one of them. 
There, too, he finds his lost wife, who is restored to his 
arms, and the -econciliation brings about a peace between the 
nations. 

The story of Charles Hess is fairly well established as a fact, 
but Snelling makes him an heroic figure. Here he discusses 
rather fully the peculiar attraction of frontier life that made 
men of culture foresake more civilized places, an attraction 
which Snelling himself must have felt in great measure. Cer- 
tainly he spent much of his time among the Indians and at 
least once made a brief and pitiful attempt at frontier home 
life. This tendency of the whites to lapse back into savagery 
and enjoy its very rigors is a favorite theme of Snelling’s; he 
refers to it especially in the introduction to “ The Bois Brule,” 
and “ Pinchon” as a whole is an illustration. 
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The dramatic significance of the life of Charles Hess is 
portrayed in a very brief but climactic manner. Without appar- 
ent haste, Snelling gives in these few pages a picture of the 
wild but peculiarly wholesome life that made Hess a ruddy 
old man tramping the plains with his Indian wife and chil- 
dren. Here is an almost Whitmanesque hero, reveling in his 
intellectual isolation and touches of earthly companionship. 
Then follow the Sioux raid and the hideous death of his 
family while Hess is off hunting. The picture of Hess, 
revenge and pride abandoned, begging his surviving eldest 
daughter of the chief who killed his wife and other children, 
is most effective. Snelling compares him with Priam on hi: 
knees before Achilles begging Hector’s body. 

“The Bois Brule” is by comparison with the others the 
weakest of the tales. It occupies more than a third of the 
volume and seems to have been planned as a novel. Though it 
contains interesting passages, it fails miserably as a whole. 
The present writer cannot help thinking that it was planned and 
conceived when Snelling was very young and was filled in later 
when his creative powers ~xceeded his faculty for self-criticism. 
There is, however, no proof of this. The general style is insipid 
and weakly sentimental, but some of the digressions are inter- 
esting, none more so than the grim incident of the second 
chapter in which Roy, the bois briilé, narrowly escapes falling 
victim to the cannibalistic appetite of a fellow coureur de bois 
while they are out on a long voyage together. Snelling states 
that it was not unusual for trappers to eat each other when 
provisions were a bit low. The episode bears comparison with a 
similar, non-fictitious account in his Polar Regions of the 
Western Continent Explored.* The “ Bois Brule” eventually 


18 The Polar Regions of the Western Continent Explored, Embracing 
a Geographical Account of Iceland, Greenland, the Islands of the Frozen 
Sea, and the Northern Parts of the American Continent, 457 (Boston, 1831). 
This is one of Snelling’s educational series, most of which appeared under 
the pseudonym of “ Solomon Bell.” 
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resolves itself into a series of stories of frontier life, very loose- 
ly connected and not all well done. 

The tale called ‘“‘ Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah ”’ is a tragic 
Indian romance that seems to be a part of the legend of the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Keating tells nearly the same story in con- 
nection with a spirited description of the beautiful cascade.” 
Like the story of “ The Lover’s Leap,” the legend deals with 
suicide for love. Snelling’s version is beautifully told; partic- 
ularly notable is the contrast between the realistic scenes of 
Indian family squabbles and the sublime mystery of the falls and 
their tragedy. ‘‘ The Lover’s Leap” is equally good. Bel- 
trami tells this story also and relates that he met an old chief 
who was the father of the unfortunate maiden who hurled her- 
self over the rock.** The two versions differ as to names and 
details but are essentially the same. 

In “La Butte des Morts” Snelling’s dramatic power, so 
apparent in “Charles Hess,” is again evident, reinforced by 
an ironic sadness over the fate of the Sac village quickly and 
unjustly demolished. The narrative seems to be founded on 
a combination of Indian tradition and recorded fact. What- 
ever the source, the tale as told here is a spirited thing. The 
opening description of the site, desolate as its desolate name; 
the re-population of the village by the author, with a picture of 
the Sauk taking tolls from French traders; the grim general- 
ship of Sieur Moran, the French leader; the massacre of all 
the Indians in the village; then the lapse into the mournful tone 
of “‘La Butte des Morts ” again — it is all as artistic as it is 
convincing.”* 

“Pinchon ” is the bold bad man of the Tales, a kind of evil 
Paul Bunyan of the early trappers. He appears as a great 
blond Norman giant famous among the Indians for his feats 


19 Narrative, 1: 283-300. 

20 Pilgrimage, 2: 184-186. 

21A reprint of this sketch and a discussion of its historical accuracy 
appear in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 5: 95-103. 
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of strength, cunning, and cruelty. The manner in which Snell- 
ing deals with this traditional “ hero” is more detached than 
that of most of his narratives. 

This little volume of Tales has never been as popular as it 

deserves to be. While it cannot be declared a work of genius 
throughout, all the stories have considerable charm and some 
portions achieve the dignity and effectiveness of poetry. In 
an extensive criticism of the book in the North American 
Review for July, 1830, a reviewer says: 
Considering the circumstances under which it was prepared, we 
look upon it as one of much promise. The descriptions of nature, 
both living and inanimate, have a striking air of truth and fidelity, 
and the style of execution is marked throughout with great free- 
dom and power. ... There are no doubt obvious symptoms of 
immature taste, and a too rapid preparation ; but these are defects 
that are naturally and easily corrected when there is talent at 
bottom. 


“The Bois Brule,” which is cited as an example of this 
immature taste, stands no higher in the estimation of the 
reviewer than in the judgment of the present writer. The 
Indian characters are compared with those of Cooper’s novels, 
to Cooper’s disadvantage. “‘ Payton Skah” is considered one 
of the best of the tales and is quoted as an illustration of 
Snelling’s style. There is also some sprightly comment on 
“ Weenokhenchah _Wandeeteekah,” the first portion of which 
is summarized and the rest quoted 

Among Snelling’s other writings of particular interest to the 
Minnesota historian are two very unpretentious pieces: “A 
Night in the Weods,” which appeared in the Boston Book for 
1836, and “ The Birth of Thunder,” a poem which has been 
preserved in Rufus W. Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of 
America.** The former tells of the author’s adventures during 
a winter evening when he was lost on the plains. After having 


22 The Boston Book, Being Specimens of Metropolitan Literature, 40 
(Boston, 1836); Rufus W. Griswold, Poets and Poetry of America, 468 


(Boston, 1842). 
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killed a buffalo late in the day, he loses his flint and is left fire- 
less with only the dead buffalo between him and the bitter 
cold. He skins the animal and wraps himself in the heavy pelt, 
which freezes over him. He is attacked by buffalo fleas and 
horrible dreams assail him, in which the naked buffalo comes 
back to demand his skin and dances about with thousands of his 
fellows, while other demon forms of wolves and ravens come 
to haunt the sleeper. In the morning he is released by an 
Indian and finds he has indeed been visited by both buffaloes 
and wolves. The whole is a masterpiece of fantasy, told in a 
vivid manner with a strong dash of humor, which is, for once, 
without the melancholy bitterness generally characteristic of 
Snelling’s work. 

In “The Birth of Thunder” Snelling preserves another 
Indian legend, this time in highly romantic verse. A short 
excerpt from the beginning will offer a fair conception of its 
spirit and movement: 

Look, white man, well on all around, 

These hoary oaks, those boundless plains ; 

Tread lightly; this is holy ground: 

Here Thunder, awful spirit! reigns. 

Look on those waters far below, 

So deep beneath the prairie sleeping, 

The summer sun’s meridian glow 

Scarce warms the sands their waves are heaping; 
And scarce the bitter blast can blow 

In winter on their icy cover; 


The Wind Sprite may not stoop so low, 
But bows his head and passes over. 


Those lakes, whose shores but now we trod, 
Scars deeply on earth’s bosom dinted, 

Are the strong impress of a god, 

By Thunder’s giant foot imprinted. 

Nay, a stranger, as I live, ’tis truth! 


The lips of those who never lied, 
Repeat it daily to our youth. 
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This poem needs no apology. One wishes that Snelling had 
written more like it. Though the influence of the Romantic 
poets is marked and often prevails over the Indian tone, here 
is at least something that stirs with a peculiar life that Joseph 
Snelling and the prairies gave it. 

As much may be said of all the work of this obscure author. 
He is most at home among the frontiers of Indian tradition and 
legend and he has registered at first hand the impressions a 
sensitive nature received of those early days when the Sioux 
Indians were still a nation unto themselves. As a literary man 
William Joseph Snelling appears remarkable not so much for 
what he did as for what he barely missed doing. There are 
passages throughout all his work that make the reader wonder 
greatly that so strong, so decided, and so genuine a person- 
ality could have been so completely covered by the obscurity 
that shrouds most of his contemporaries. 


ALLEN E. WoopaLL 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 














MARTIN McLEOD AND THE MINNESOTA 
VALLEY’ 


As the winter of 1836 settled down upon Minnesota, a 
struggling band of adventurers broke a lonesome path from 
Lake Superior to the Red River of the North. Their leader, 
James Dickson, had visions of a fantastic kingdom some- 
where in the West over which he would rule. His motives 
and objectives faded away with the wild obsession that pos- 
sessed him, and now little is known of his chimerical project. 
Among his followers was one Martin McLeod, a young man 
of twenty-three who had given up his clerkship in a Mont- 
real store, bade farewell to home and friends, and turned 
his face toward the hope-filled West. Day by day as this 
youth sought rest from the battle with the trail, his numbed 
fingers found time to record the stages of the journey or his 
reflections on the strangeness of fortune. His memorable 
diary reveals little of the motives that influenced him and his 
comrades, but it is filled with the spirit of conquering en- 
durance that carried them through the wilderness of the 
Chippewa.’ 

With the close of the year came the end of the Dickson 
schemes and soon the members of the expedition began to 
scatter, leaving the Red River colony, where they had rested 
for several weeks. McLeod, accompanied by two of his com- 
rades and guided by Pierre Bottineau, the famous guide of 
the Northwest, started on February 26, 1837, for St. Peter’s 
at the mouth of the Minnesota River, a journey of “750 
miles . . . on foot.” Though it was necessary in the snowy 


1 Read at the Glencoe session of the eighth state historical convention 
on June 14, 1929. Ed. 

2Grace L. Nute, “ James Dickson, A Filibuster in Minnesota in 1836,” 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 10: 127-140 (September, 1923) ; 
Nute, ed., “ The Diary of Martin McLeod,” ante, 4: 351-4309. 
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wilderness for McLeod to trust Bottineau implicitly, his 
observing eye continually tested the accuracy of his second 
guide, Major Stephen H. Long’s map. This he found was 
“very incorrect.” His party’s course skirted the Coteau des 
Prairies, leading southward toward Lake Traverse. The trip 
was desperate enough under normal winter conditions and 
McLeod “ found it exceedingly cold sleeping out after hav- 
ing been in a house for two months.” Unaccustomed to 
snowshoes, he dragged wearily along, literally leaving a trail 
of blood in the snow as the thongs chafed his blistered feet. 
After having faced death from drowning, from freezing, and 
from starvation during the weeks spent in reaching the Red 
River, McLeod was sensitive to the dangers that still con- 
fronted him. On the first of March he and his companions 
found a group of starving Red River hunters huddled in a 
shanty. These they generously supplied from their own 
meager stock of pemmican. McLeod at once indulged in 
the ominous prophecy that before Lake Traverse should be 
reached their benevolence would be matched with fasting. 
Less than three weeks later he recorded: “ Out of Provisions 
obliged to kill one of our dogs. Dogs meat excellent eating.” 

One of McLeod’s companions, a Pole named Ignatius 
Parys, had stubbornly refused to trust himself to the unfa- 
miliar snowshoe. As he struggled along, barely able to keep 
in sight of the others, he, too, sensed the impending dangers 
before them and feared that “he would perish in this jour- 
ney.” On March 17, while west of the Red River and about 
sixty miles from Lake Traverse, a terrific snowstorm over- 
took McLeod and his companions at a most inopportune mo- 
ment. Bottineau, the guide, was in pursuit of a deer. 
McLeod was leading the way across an open plain closely 
followed by Richard Hayes, the fourth member of the party, 
while Parys was two miles behind. Each man was obliged 
to fight his way alone through the blinding, clinging, wet snow 
and across the prairie toward the wood on Rice River. Near 
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the river McLeod stumbled into a ravine and while clamber- 
ing out found the dog train buried in a snow bank. The 
trees, which he finally reached, afforded him almost no shelter 
at all. He could make no fire. In desperation he dug a hole 
in the snow and rolled up in a blanket and a buffalo robe 
rescued from the traineau. His wet clothes began to freeze. 
All night long the storm roared above him, and the wolves 
howled near by. When welcome day finally dawned, 
Bottineau came up safe and sound; Hayes was lost; Parys 
was found with his legs hopelessly frozen. Bottineau and 
McLeod made a shelter for Parys, left blankets and pro- 
visions, and hurried on to Lake Traverse for horses with 
which to convey their disabled companion to a physician. 
Though weak and sick, McLeod painfully followed his guide 
forty-five miles on March 21, arriving at the trading post on 
Lake Traverse at dark. Bottineau went back to rescue Parys, 
but returned with the sad news that the body of Hayes could 
not be found and that Parys had died from exposure. 

The survivors soon started on the last part of their journey. 
McLeod’s record shows that on the way down the Minnesota 
River he met several men with whom he was later to be 
intimately associated in the fur business and in the develop- 
ment of the territory and state of Minnesota: Joseph R. 
Brown, in charge of the post at Lake Traverse; Joseph 
Renville, Dr. Williamson, and Gideon H. Pond, at Lac qui 
Parle; Louis Provengalle at Traverse des Sioux; and Jean 
Baptiste Faribault at the Little Rapids of the Minnesota 
River. Such was McLeod’s introduction to this region.* 

Minnesota in the early days held out little hope of fortune 
except through the fur trade. For two years McLeod worked 
in the employ of Benjamin F. Baker, a trader near Fort 


Snelling, learning the rudiments of the business through this 

3 The foregoing account of McLeod’s first journey into the Minnesota 
country is based on his diary, ante, 4: 351-439. The original manuscript 
diary, his correspondence, some fur-trade ledgers, and a few miscellaneous 
papers are in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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apprenticeship. The restlessness that had brought him from 
Canada still drove him on. By the close of 1840 he had been 
several times in St. Louis. The first four months of 1838 
he traveled in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The 
summer and fall of 1839 he spent at La Pointe, the winter 
at St. Croix Falls. During these years he was seeking more 
favorable employment, for he received letters declining his 
services at the Red River settlement and with the upper Mis- 
souri outfit.‘ 

All that McLeod saw and heard of other regions did not 
draw him away from the alluring valley of the Minnesota 
that had so nearly taken his life in the late winter of 1837. 
In October, 1840, he started for Traverse des Sioux to spend 
his first lonesome season on the wintering ground. Under 
the guiding hand of Henry H. Sibley he equipped and coaxed 
and threatened the improvident Indians, gathering in furs 
with a skill that did credit to him and to his master. He 
shifted from Traverse des Sioux to Big Stone Lake in 1843, 
and in 1846 to Lac qui Parle, where he remained until he 
established his home at Oak Grove, a few miles west of Fort 
Snelling. His continued connection with Sibley during all 
this time, in spite of occasional strained relations, is convinc- 
ing evidence of ability and character. 

McLeod’s correspondence of the forties, particularly with 
Sibley, reveals him going tirelessly up and down the valley 
region, urging the Indians to get more furs and buffalo robes, 
and scheming to outdo his rivals, particularly the clever 
Joseph R. Brown. One marvels at his hardihood, but under- 
stands all the better how he survived the terrible trip of 1837. 
In March, 1847, he and a companion were overtaken near 
the Pomme de Terre River by a sudden snowstorm. They 
were “ out four days without an ax, kettle, or even a tin cup.” 

*McLeod’s diary, ante, 4: 421, 434; Robert Logan to McLeod, May 4, 


1838; Kenneth Mackenzie to McLeod, September 22, 1840, McLeod Papers. 
5 McLeod’s diary, ante, 4: 422-435. 
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In December of the same year he had an even more hazardous 
experience. A letter to Sibley tells of the incident. 


In crossing a plain 15 to 20 miles through snow a foot 
deep, with loaded trains, we experienced a furious poudre storm 
in which we came nigh to perishing, horses and all. Two of the 
poor animals, and one of the men — who was carelessly clad — 
presented a pitiable sight, when near dark we were fortunate 
enough to strike upon the head of a ravine of the Coteau, where 
we found wood, and dug our ’campment in the snow four feet 
where the horses remained during the night, half buried, eating 
the tops of trees placed before them. One more such a day and we 
would have had to abandon our horses to perish in some snow 
bank, a fate which would have befallen some of ourselves, also 
in all probability. The succeeding day however, tho’ cold was 
clear and calm; with our weary hungry and snow encrusted ani- 
mals we wended our way slowly down the ridges of the Coteau 
crossed a plain of 15 miles, and reached the shelter of the trad- 
ing house at Big Stone Lake before dark.*® 


Though McLeod’s hardihood came to be a tradition 
throughout the valley, it did not become commonplace in the 
eyes of his fellows. Small wonder that in 1859, when plans 
were being made for an exploring expedition to the Rockies 
in search of gold, the Glencoe Register urged the appoint- 
ment of McLeod as leader, describing him as “one of the 
most able men in the state . . . capable of enduring more 
fatigue than any man we know of . . . just the man to lead 
an enterprize of this kind.’ 

Evidently the temporary character of the fur trade was 
apparent to McLeod from the first. It was neither this fea- 
ture of the trade, nor the hardships endured, however, that 
made it a source of discouragement for McLeod. It was the 
treachery of the credit system. In 1847 Sibley made an effort 
to eliminate the evil by drawing up a new contract with 
McLeod and others, covering the Upper Sioux Outfit. But 


® McLeod to Henry H. Sibley, April 1, 1847; January 3, 1848, Sibley 
Papers. 

™Glencoe Register, April 16, 1859. The appointment was given to 
Colonel William S. Nobles. 
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try as a few traders might to destroy the credit plan, its use 
continued. McLeod carefully instructed his agents not to 
use the system, only to receive letters from them later explain- 
ing how credit had been extended to a thieving Indian in order 
to get him away hunting, to another who was starving, and 
to still another who otherwise would trade with a rival.® 

Year after year McLeod would write to Sibley about the 
good prospects for the trade, but usually a later letter would 
report that he had collected but a small number of furs and 
robes. A thousand forces blocked the way to success. Only 
the knowledge that his old home promised less kept him from 
returning to Canada, as indeed he was urged to do by friends 
and relatives there. Energy and methodical practices could 
not offset the risks of the business. And yet, though he 
constantly lost money, as did the other traders, he kept advanc- 
ing in responsibility and influence. 

Continued loss drove the traders to seek some way by 
which they might save themselves, for the fur trade was 
failing and could not be permanently revived. Though no 
direct advantage could possibly come from a land cession by 
the Sioux, recognition might be secured for real and fanciful 
claims against them. Sibley confided to McLeod that there 
was nothing to do but “ bring about such a state of things 
when the treaty is made as to recompense us at least in a 
measure for the sacrifices we have made.” He had earlier 
stated that the treaty would be “our sole chance to secure 
our claims and to place the poor Indians in such a position 
as they should occupy” — a somewhat ambiguous statement, 
it is true.° When the long expected treaty of 1851 was 
finally negotiated, the traders eagerly gathered together to 
seize whatever fragments might fall to their lot. If this 
treaty was iniquitous, it at least had the blessing of the 

8 Contract dated September 6, 1847; D. R. Kennedy to McLeod, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1851; January 13, February 22, 1852; January 29, 1853; Antoine 


Renville to McLeod, March 5, 1851, McLeod Papers. 
® Sibley to McLeod, December 16, 1849; May 19, 1851, McLeod Papers. 
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[From an original drawing by Frank B. Mayer, made at 
Traverse des Sioux during the treaty negotiations vi 
1851. Now in the Newberry Library, Chicago. } 
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missionaries. Their claim for eight hundred dollars as pay- 
ment for cows killed by the Indians was carefully guarded 
by McLeod, the chairman of the claims committee, although 
he was obliged to reduce the amount of many less modest 
claims before he could crowd all the estimated losses below 
the acceptable total.*® But no matter how much the orig- 
inal claims were pared down, the traders were largely indebted 
to McLeod for what they got. The treaty, however favorable 
it was to the traders, was only a temporary solution of their 
difficulties. In June, 1853, Sibley was seeking a way of 
escape from the fur trade and not long afterward McLeod 
was getting out as fast as delayed accounts and extended 
credits would permit.” 

Throughout the whole period during which McLeod was 
associated with the Indians in the fur trade, he showed con- 
flicting emotional attitudes toward them. At one time they 
were “dark and turbulent tribes,” at another “ damned 
rascals,” and again they were simple children of the prairie. 
The missionaries, however, constantly linked the names of 
Sibley and McLeod as friends of the Indians and of the mis- 
sions, as well they might. Probably no one had more influ- 
ence with the upper Sioux than McLeod. He knew them all 
and they trusted him. In 1853 a document was signed by 
thirty-eight Indians petitioning that McLeod be made Indian 
agent, instead of some stranger or person in whom they could 
not place confidence. Various comments by the missionaries 
to the Sioux regarding the attitude of McLeod toward the 
Indians suggest that this petition reflects genuine feeling.” 

10 A “ Report of Committee ” on claims, signed by McLeod, Louis Robert, 
and Joseph R. Brown, is in the McLeod Papers for July, 1851. 

11 Sibley to McLeod, June 4, 1853, McLeod Papers; St. Anthony 
Express, June 2, 1855. 

12 McLeod to John H. Stevens, January 20, 1857, Stevens Papers; 
Jonas Pettijohn to Samuel W. Pond, January 12, 1850; Stephen R. Riggs 
to Pond, March 22, 1850, Pond Papers. See also a list of Indian hunters 


in the McLeod Papers for 1841, and a petition dated January 15, 1853, in 
the same collection. 
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The political development of the territory caught the inter- 
est of McLeod as the fur trade had done. By nature intro- 
spective and retiring, he presented a strange figure among the 
candidates vying for popular support. Yet he was also far- 
sighted and public-spirited, and he was therefore a logical 
participant in political debate. All that was necessary to 
overcome his inclination was a little encouragement from 
those who trusted his intellectual and idealistic guidance. 
When the territorial legislature assembled in the fall of 1849, 
McLeod found himself a councillor for the Democratic 
party, representing a large area west of the Mississippi River. 
For four successive terms he was a member of the council, 
and in 1853, his last term, he was elected its presiding officer. 

The mere enumeration of McLeod’s more significant legis- 
lative services reveals his wide interest and keen insight into 
the needs of the territory: As chairman of the committee 
on schools he prepared the fundamental Minnesota bill on 
education, his most important service. The chairmanship of 
this committee was bestowed upon him in recognition of his 
ewn high degree of education — self-secured in large part — 
and of his advocacy of the principle that schools would attract 
only the best type of settlers. He presented to the council, 
in accordance with a suggestion in a message of the gov- 
ernor’s, a memorial to Congress for a grant of one hundred 
thousand acres of land to endow the state university. When 
the bill authorizing the university was passed, he secured the 
adoption of a clause stipulating that it be located at St. 
Anthony. When a county was being formed on the west side 
of the Mississippi, he moved that the name “ Snelling” be 
stricken out and “ Hennepin” substituted. He submitted a 
memorial to the president asking that the name of the St. 
Peter’s River be changed to “ Minnesota River.”** Many 


18 Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), September 6, October 11, 1849; Febru- 
ary 6, 7, 1851; Minnesota Territory, Council Journal, 1851, p. 84; memorial 
dated March 4, 1852, McLeod Papers; W. H. Mitchell and John H. 
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other issues received his support, for example, bills providing 
for the building of roads and prohibiting the sale of whisky 
to the Indians. Private individuals constantly besought 
McLeod to secure appointments or to introduce some bill. 

The dry, condensed legislative records printed in the news- 
papers of McLeod’s day reveal little of the fervor and skill 
with which he promoted his work. His bill for the reappor- 
tionment of representation in the territory aroused keen 
discussion during the session of 1851. James M. Goodhue, 
editor of the Minnesota Pioneer, was impressed with the vigor 
of McLeod’s defense of the measure and printed enough of 
the proceedings to enable the reader to picture McLeod at 
work in the legislature. ‘“ Look at the debate,” he wrote. 
“Those who stir up Martin McLeod will find that they have 
‘waked up the wrong passenger.’”” The minutes of the ses- 
sion reveal McLeod as conciliatory on minor points, but firm 
on the principle of apportionment based on the census. In 
his speech on representation he discloses, by quoting from 
Edmund Burke, his own ideas about a statesman’s responsi- 
bility: “ Government’s a practical thing made for the hap- 
piness of mankind, and not to furnish out a spectacle to 
uniformly gratify the schemes of visionary politicians. The 
business of those who are called to administer is to rule and 
not to wrangle.’’** 

In 1853 McLeod did not intend to run for reélection to the 

council, but some of his friends induced him to consent to his 
nomination. His rival, Joseph R. Brown, outgeneraled him 
—a bitter pill to swallow, for though he was sometimes out- 
wardly friendly toward Brown, he really had been an enemy 
since the earlier days of fur-trade rivalry. 
Stevens, Geographical and Statistical History of the County of Hennepin, 
24, 25 (Minneapolis, 1868); Edward D. Neill, History of the Minnesota 
Valley, 274 (Minneapolis, 1882). 

14 Minnesota Pioneer, March 20, 27, April 3, 1851. The reapportionment 


bill was passed by the council, but near the close of the session it was stolen 
from the desk of the clerk of the house. 
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Political defeat gave McLeod an added reason for a trip 
back to Canada to see his parents. As early as 1851, while 
in the council chamber at St. Paul, he had drafted a letter 
to his mother. In it he told his people for the first time of 
his family —he then had a son nine years old.** He did 
not tell, however, that his children had Indian blood. In 
1854 he went back to his old home, L’Orignal, near Montreal. 
As a result of the visit his three brothers and one sister, as 
well as a few friends of the family, settled in Minnesota. 
How many others emigrated as a result of his persuasion 
one cannot say. 

However important these facts may be, they are not as 
truly characteristic of McLeod’s interest in Minnesota as his 
schemes for the development and settlement of the territory. 
During the forties he was not very firmly attached to the 
land. He had left Canada in the first place partly because of 
disappointment in love, partly because of love of adventure, 
partly because of economic pressure, and partly because of 
political dissatisfaction. The hurts of love were in time 
assuaged, he had had more adventure than he had dreamed 
of, the illusion of wealth had faded from his hopes, and 
in 1848, when the revolutions in Europe gave promise of 
political reform even in Canada, he wrote to Sibley, “ Then 
farewell to the prairies of the west and to the Fur trade.’’** 
Yet he did not return to Canada. Something held him; it 
was the development that followed in the wake of settlement. 

As early as 1839, or possibly 1838, McLeod was planning, 
with Lieutenant Daniel Ruggles of Fort Snelling, to build a 
town on “the point” at the east end of the Seventh Street 
Bridge near Fort Snelling, if the military reservation should 
be reduced in size. The town was to be called St. Peter’s. 
A sketch was to be lithographed at St. Louis, lots were to be 

18 A draft of the letter is in the McLeod Papers for February, 1851. 


Later correspondence does not show that it ever was sent. 
16 May 17, 1848, Sibley Papers. 
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sold, and a hotel was to be built. Nearly twenty years later, 
in 1857, Ruggles, who had become a captain, wrote from 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, asking that his rights in the city 
of St. Peter’s be protected. McLeod had to write him that 
unfortunately by that time the development of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis had made their town of St. Peter’s quite un- 
necessary.** 

About 1849 McLeod became associated with James Mac- 
Intosh of Iowa. Together they bought some lots of Franklin 
Steele and dreamed of fortune and ease. MacIntosh urged 
McLeod to give up the fur trade and to improve and manage 
his property, as he was doing in Davenport. Their occasional 
correspondence reveals an abounding faith in the future of 
the Twin Cities — and a great dearth of capital. How much 
property McLeod had at that time is not known, but at least 
he held St. Paul and Minneapolis lots, and as soon as the 
Indian title was removed, some farm land at Oak Grove.** 
Yet his chief interest was not in the future of the cities. He 
looked to the plains and valleys. He was encouraged by the 
settlement taking place in the Minnesota River region. He 
saw the valley alive with immigrants and claims making. The 
aspect of the country was changing fast. Cabins were going 
up everywhere, hundreds of them on each bank of the river. 
It was expected that coal would be found in workable veins. 
Soon the Minnesota Valley would be a land of Canaan. 

After his return from Canada in 1854 McLeod was even 
more thoroughly committed to the fortunes of Minnesota than 
before. As long as he had had to depend largely upon the 
fur trade he had a wavering loyalty to the land of his adoption. 
Now he threw all his energies without reserve into the pro- 
gram of development. Early in 1855 McLeod and his friend, 

17 Ruggles to McLeod, June 10, 17, 1839; June 30, 1840; September 29, 
1857; McLeod to Ruggles, July 17, 1840; an undated draft referring to 


Ruggles’ letter of September 29, 1857, McLeod Papers. 
18 MacIntosh to McLeod, November 5, 1849; August 13, 1854, McLeod 


Papers. 
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Colonel John H. Stevens, started out from Minneapolis, as 
guides and advisers for a small number of eastern homeseek- 
ers, to find land suitable for farm settlement a little farther 
away from the Minnesota River than most of that which was 
being taken at the time. The group traveled in a wagon 
through Hennepin County, the growing towns of Chaska and 
Carver, and the Big Woods, and camped one night at Tiger 
Lake. At noon of the following day they reached the knoll 
five miles east of Glencoe where the Indians “ perform the 
buffalo,” as they said, and where they were accustomed to 
gather before starting out on the hunt and upon returning 
in the autumn and winter seasons. ‘In the afternoon of June 
11, 1855, McLeod and his party reached the present site of 
Glencoe and decided to put down “their stakes.” On the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the settlement McLeod 
told the story of the trip and added with justifiable pride: 
“This, then, was the commencement of what has since become 
Glencoe.” Only a few days before, the county bearing his 
name had been organizi and officers appointed by the 
governor.*® 
During the succeeding years McLeod worked with tireless 
energy for the development of Glencoe and the surrounding 
region. Among the enterprises that he furthered in behalf of 
the town and county were the railroad bond issue, a triweekly 
mail route from Shakopee to Fort Ridgely, and the establish- 
ment of Hamline University as a non-sectarian institution and 
of a state agricultural college at Glencoe.*® But the times were 
not propitious. The panic of 1857 swept over the state like 
a blight. Credit disappeared, business was stagnant, markets 
were closed, forced sales were held, and hope was almost gone. 
McLeod sought money in Glencoe, in St. Paul, in Minne- 
apolis, and even in Washington, D. C., but others, even more 
19 Henderson Democrat, June 5, 1856; St. Anthony Express, July 5, 1856. 
20W. W. Phelps to McLeod, April 18, 1857; February 24, 1858, 


McLeod Papers; McLeod to Stevens, June 30, 1857; January 23, February 
5, 1859; E. M. Wilson to Stevens, July 21, 1859, Stevens Papers. 
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desperate than he, had already drained the available deposits 
in those places. For a year after August, 1857, he advertised 
all his land in the Glencoe Register, but not one of his more 
than a thousand acres nor one of his three hundred town lots 
could he sell. Not only was the sale of land an impossibility, 
but titles were sometimes conflicting and legal proceedings 
necessary. And to cap the climax brothers and relatives were 
in even more desperate difficulties than himself. With true 
fraternal loyalty he gave them what assistance he could, know- 
ing full well that he was being dragged down all the while.” 

Late in 1858 McLeod wrote plaintively to his brother John 
at Glencoe, “I am almost disheartened about my own affairs 
— have borrowed —and have continued to borrow — until 
that dubious course —of bad import —‘is dried up’ and yet 
there are debts hanging over me, like the sword of Damocles. 
No property can be sold for money now. My only hope is for 
the spring. The general feeling is (but what reliability is it 
founded upon) that spring will usher in more of the root of 
evil, and better times.””’ He complained of an old malady — an 
unusual thing for him to do—and added, “I expect it will 
finish me yet in a hurry.”* 

In the midst of the panic of 1857 McLeod was encouraged 
to run for delegate-at-large to the state convention. His defeat 
as a candidate for this honor was not his heaviest burden. He 
knew he was not a politician — at least he told his friend 
Stevens as much. Perhaps his defeat by Brown in 1853 had 
partially convinced him of it. What burdened him most was 
his inability to carry out his plans for land development. He 
needed cash or credit for town improvements that would 
attract settlers. And in St. Paul, John S. Prince, an attorney, 
was incessantly reminding him that his old debts incurred in 


21 Stevens to McLeod, February 19, 1858; McLeod to John McLeod, 
April 7, 1858, McLeod Papers; McLeod to Stevens, January 1, 1857; 
July 10, 1859; Phelps to McLeod, January 15, 1857, Stevens Papers. 

22 McLeod to John McLeod, December 28, 1858, McLeod Papers. 
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the fur trade had not been paid.** McLeod had apparently 
invested all his money in his town projects, hoping later to 
meet his obligations and to have money to spare. His dreams 
of flourishing towns rapidly passed away and in time were 
forgotten. Glencoe alone of the town sites he was interested 
in flourished, though here and there a weather-beaten survey 
stake with the name of Martin McLeod carved upon it testified 
to his faith in and hope for the valley.* 

This was a sad conclusion to many years of active work. 
McLeod had long believed that Minnesota would become 
“a magnificent state with great and diversified resources, lead- 
ing to boundless wealth, and all the mighty results which follow 
in its train.” For several years he had been writing in just 
such vein about its prospects. In 1850 a man living in Beards- 
town, Illinois, who had clerked with McLeod in Macnider’s 
store in Montreal in 1836, read his articles in the newspapers 
and was induced to write inquiring about Minnesota. A former 
St. Paul friend wrote asking McLeod to write a series of arti- 
cles on Minnesota for a Dayton, Ohio, paper.** In many 
newspapers of the state his letters and articles — all written 
in confident assurance of the future — were published. 

As the depression of the late fifties closed down upon him, 
McLeod became more and more silent, not because he had lost 
faith in Minnesota, but because he could not assist in its promo- 
tion. He turned to reading for refuge and comfort, as had 
been his lifelong habit. The books he had collected during 
twenty-five years were his constant companions. Byron and 
Scott were great favorites; he read also Xenophon, Shake- 


23 John S. Prince to McLeod, December 27, 1856; July 21, 1857, Mc- 
Leod Papers. 

24The writer was told by Mr. Sheldon Stone, living near Cedar Lake 
in McLeod County, that when he settled there in 1871 several of Martin 
McLeod’s survey stakes were to be seen on the old site of Cedar City, 
where the farm owned by Mr. Alfred Mills now is located. 

25 McLeod to Stevens, January 20, 1857, Stevens Papers; Luther B. 
Bruen to McLeod, March 2, 1850; Henry Atrill to McLeod, September 
10, 1850, McLeod Papers. 
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speare, Dickens, and others. Some books he had carried with 
him while with the Dickson expedition in 1836, others he 
bought through friends or received as gifts. The following 
titles suggest the breadth of his interests: Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, Pollock’s Course of Time, Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, a biographical dictionary, Crabb’s Synonyms, Wil- 
liams’ South Seas, Alison’s History of Europe, Prescott’s his- 
torical works, Lamartine’s History of the Girondins, a history 
of Braddock and his defeat, a history of Louisiana, and a his- 
tory of England in nine volumes.” 

These were his enduring friends. In fact he seems to have 
enjoyed the comfort of human intimacy only in a few instances. 
To Stevens alone did he reveal himself at all fully. At one 
time his children stayed at the Stevens home in Minneapolis 
while going to school. Though long associated with Sibley in 
business and politics, and though they had many common inter- 
ests, McLeod always showed evident restraint and sometimes 
coolness toward him. A sensitive pride and a knowledge of 
his own weakness barred McLeod from a friendship that he 
would otherwise have sought. He once wrote to Sibley saying: 


I have an indistinct recollection of having said something to you, 
which has left a painful reflection on my mind that the expressions 
may have hurt your feelings. If you believe in the saying that 
“in vino veritas” you may have taken it for granted that I 
thought what I may have said. Whatever that was, 1 beg now to 
declare with heart felt sincerity and truth that since I first knew 
you twelve years ago, to this day, I never had cause to think or 
feel that you were other than a man of the most honorable 
sentiments.** 


What dignified and distant humility is revealed in this apology! 


26 Sibley to McLeod, May 19, 1849, McLeod Papers; McLeod to Stevens, 
June 3, 1850, Stevens Papers. Frequent references to books occur in 
McLeod’s diary and in his correspondence. At different times he read 
the Living Age, the Eclectic Review, Harper's Weekly, and some English 
newspapers. 

27 McLeod to Sibley, October 12, 1848, Sibley papers. 
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Gradually McLeod drew within himself, denied the comfort 
of having consummated the tasks of his choice. The outside 
world seemed to move apart from him. Once he had met dis- 
couragement with the phrase “ Richard will be himself again.” 
He could no longer do it. His debts were too heavy. His 
plans for his children’s education could not be carried out. The 
death of his brother John plunged him into deep despair. On 
November 20, 1860, he himself died, a lovable, but strange and 
distant character. 

The words of McLeod’s youthful reflections seem now as 
a prophecy of his end. 

What is the life of man! ’Tis but the shadow of an existence, 
yet in that shadow of a shade how much is comprised. How few 
there are who can look back to the bright days of their youth — 
the sunshine of life— and feel that their dreams of renown & 
splendor or the more virtuous desire of domestic happiness ap- 
proach realization. All life is ideal, and our very existence is 
but a dream.** 

CHaARLEs J. RITCHEY 

MACALESTER COLLEGE 

St. Pau, MINNESOTA 


28 Written on November 11, 1836, at Sandy Lake, when McLeod was on 
the way to the Red River settlement with Dickson’s band. See his diary, 
ante, 4: 438. 














THE ORDEAL OF PIONEERING' 


Pioneers of the sixties, you have the honor of having laid 
the foundation for the present prosperity of Martin County, 
but at what a cost none but us may ever know. Let me illus- 
trate, to give my younger friends something of an idea of the 
ordeal of pioneering. I have no particular person in mind, 
but what is true of the characters whose experiences I shall 
describe can be applied to hundreds who left the scenes of 
their childhood and came West in an early day. 

Picture in your minds, if you will, a young couple in an 
eastern state who have just taken the marriage vows. They 
are trying to solve the problem of procuring a home. Their 
financial circumstances will not permit them to purchase one 
there. The trades and professions are overcrowded. They 
have heard that somewhere in the West, Uncle Sam is prac- 
tically giving away quarter sections of land to actual settlers. 


1 This address was delivered by Mr. Timothy Rowley at a meeting of 
the Martin County Historical Society in East Chain on August 25, 1929. 
Though his account of the pioneering process is generalized, it should be 
noted that it proceeds from an intimate acquaintance with the story of one 
township. This story Mr. Rowley has told in detail in his pamphlet 
East Chain Township, Martin County, Minnesota (Fairmont, 1929. 12 p.). 
The author is seventy-three years old. He was born in Kewaunee County, 
Wisconsin, in 1856. Three years later his parents set forth in a canvas- 
covered wagon for Minnesota. The family arrived at East Chain on 
October 8, 1859, after several weeks of journeying, and here Mr. Rowley 
has resided since, successful as a farmer and through many years active 
in the civic life of his community. As a younger man, himself a product 
of the log school house of his community, with the advantage of one 
term of school in Winnebago, he taught school for fifteen winters in his 
own district and elsewhere. For forty years he has been a township clerk; 
for nearly as long he has been a justice of the peace. He is noted in his 
community as an expert grain stacker. This address is reprinted, with 
a few unimportant changes, from the Fairmosxt Daily Sentinel for August 
31, 1929. Its delivery by Mr. Rowley at East Chain was followed by an 
ovation in his honor from the audience of more than a thousand people 
who heard it. Ed. 
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They decide to avail themselves of this opportunity of having 
a home of their own. 

All preparations for the long and tedious journey are com- 
pleted. Upon the eve of their departure they take one last 
stroll, arm in arm, around the familiar grounds. Methinks I 
hear them murmur: 

Goodbye old home, sad is my heart 
To think that forever tonight we must part. 


Weeping I leave, the heart full of pain, 
I feel that I never shall see thee again. 


With the rising of the morrow’s sun a prairie schooner is ode 
drawn up before the door. Into it are packed all the earthly 
belongings of the emigrants. ‘With sad hearts and tearful 
farewells they enter the vehicle and commence the long, weary 
march across an almost trackless prairie. They have to ford 
streams, for there are no cement bridges. They must wallow 
in mud and mire, for there are no trunk highways. 

For days and weeks they pursue their westward course, 
until late one afternoon a grand scene breaks upon their 
excited vision. They have reached a country containing three 
chains of beautiful lakes, running parallel to one another 
about six miles apart, the banks of which are fringed by groves 
of hardwood timber. They see the luxuriant prairie grass 
waving in the sunlight like unto the waves at sea. The 
prairie is strewn with wild flowers of every hue. Clasping 
their hands in ecstasy they exclaim, “ Eureka! We have 
found the place we have been looking for.” 

And so they and their like came from different localities 
in the East and settled in various parts of what is now 
Martin County. They selected the quarter sections containing 
the largest groves situated upon the banks of the lakcs and 
on the streams that flowed from them. Soon all the choicest 
claims were located. Then began the laying of the foundation. 
Then began the struggle, not for riches, but for a mere exist- 
ence. They were more than a hundred miles from a railroad 
and twenty or thirty miles from any base of supplies. There 
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was small encouragement to break up much land and plant 
corn and sow wheat. The blackbirds would get the corn and 
there was no available market for the wheat. The settlers 
did, however, break a few acres and plant a little corn, and 
some of them sowed a few acres of wheat. They all planted 
patches of potatoes. 

Wild game was abundant, and the lakes and streams were 
full of fish. The settlers could take their guns and in a short 
time procure all the meat they needed. They could take their 
fish poles, go to the lakes, and catch all the fish they wanted. 
There was no game warden to dictate a limit. They could 
take a sack of corn or a ljttle wheat to the old mill just 
over the bank or to Swearingen’s mill at Lake Wilmont and 
bring home a small portion of corn meal or flour. In this 
manner they managed to keep the wolf of hunger from the door. 

The sloughs were inhabited by thousands of muskrats. The 
pioneers could trap them, cure their pelts, and dispose of them 
to fur buyers, who made frequent trips through the country. 
From the proceeds they could purchase clothing enough to 
protect themselves and their families from the icy blasts of 
the northwest winds. But they must forego all the luxuries 
of life, very many of the comforts, and nearly all the pleasures 
that we now enjoy. They were not permitted to hear music 
like that heard here this afternoon. They were not privileged 
to hear the music produced by the phonograph or transmitted 
by the radio. They must be content to listen to an orchestra 
composed of a thousand blackbirds. There were no other 
sounds to disturb that vast solitude save the honk of the wild 
goose, the how! of the wolf, or the wild war whoop of Burt 
Walker and Jack Simser as they rounded up their herds upon 
the broad prairie. 

Time will not permit me to enumerate all the trials and 
privations endured by the settlers — of being caught upon the 
prairie by a blinding blizzard, of all-night battles with prairie 
fires to protect their homes. . . . Still they were happy. 
When the Homestead Act became a law and the Civil War 
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closed, many of the returning soldiers came West and home- 
steaded claims. Thus the little settlements soon were populated 
thickly enough to permit the pioneers to get together on a 
Fourth of July and have a neighborhood picnic. They would 
erect a rude bowery. And Tuck Sailor, Marion Ganoe, or 
Amos Jennings would walk to Fairmont, Tenhassen, or East 
Chain and play for a dance, through the afternoon and even- 
ing, in which old and young participated. 

Toward the close of the sixties and the beginning of the 
seventies the terminus of the railroad advanced several miles 
farther west. The farmers began to raise larger crops and 
were beginning to enjoy themselves when a dire misfortune 
befell the county, a misfortune that proved well nigh fatal. 
One bright day in June, 1873, persons looking toward the sun 
saw innumerable shining objects floating in the air. They 
were mistaken for cottonwood seeds. When they came to 
earth, however, it was discovered that they were Rocky Moun- 
tain locusts, or grasshoppers. The “old timers” called them 
“hoppers,” for short. They alighted in countless numbers and 
in less than a week all hopes for a bountiful harvest were 
blasted. It seems almost a miracle that the settlers did not 
become disheartened, abandon their claims, and go back East. 
Many of them, I imagine, would have done so had not one 
H. F. Sherman undertaken to plant an English colony here. 
He had secured the agency for the sale of large tracts of 
railroad lands and had spent the preceding winter in London, 
where he had induced several Englishmen to set off for Minne- 
sota to become pioneer farmers. He advised them, on their 
arrival, to break up the virgin sod and to plant beans, assuring 
them that there would be a fortune in it. They were a jolly, 
good-hearted lot, who had much money, but no experience in 
western farming. The old-timers had much experience, but 
no money. Our English friends hired settlers with teams to 
break up hundreds of acres and employed men and boys to 
plant the beans with old hand planters. When the plants began 
to grow the “hoppers” took them. Not dismayed, our plucky 
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friends replanted their fields. The experiment was kept up 
for four years, until, one day in June, 1877, the “ hoppers ” 
disappeared as mysteriously as they had come. By that time 
the earlier settlers had used the money to purchase clothing 
and provisions for their destitute families, and their English 
cousins had the experience.’ 

The “hoppers” had gone without having deposited the 
cocoons containing their eggs, and this led the farmers to 
believe that they were gone for good. The next spring all 
who could procure seed grain plowed up their devastated fields 
and put in crops. They were further encouraged when, during 
the summer, the Milwaukee road extended the line of its south- 
ern Minnesota division west from Winnebago through the 
entire length of the county. It passed through Fairmont and 
soon the villages of Sherburn, Welcome, and Granada sprang 
up. The extension of this line supplied a fairly good outlet 
for the products of the farm. With renewed faith in the 
future of the county, the wives of the settlers began to write 
letters to relatives and friends in the East describing the 
fertility of the soil, the natural resources of the region, and 
the facilities for stock raising in this county of lakes. Attracted 
by such letters, men who had a little money to spare were 
induced to come and invest their surplus capital in farms, with 
the intention of becoming permanent residents. Settlers 
streamed in from nearly every state east of the Mississippi and 
even from beyond the sea— from Great Britain, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and other European countries. 
Then began the building of the structure upon the foundation 
laid by the old-timers a score of years before. The newer 
settlers brought with them better methods of farming. They 
planted groves, erected comfortable buildings, and instituted 
a system of public drainage. 


2Mr. Arthur R. Moro of London, who joined the English colony in 
Martin County in 1876 and remained there until his return to England in 
1883, tells the story of this interesting settlement in an article entitled 
“The English Colony at Fairmont in the Seventies,” published in the 
issue of the present magazine for June, 1927. See ante, 8: 140-149. 
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When the sloughs were drained the fortifications of the 
muskrats fell. When the cane-brake marshes went dry the 
nesting places of the blackbirds were destroyed. School dis- 
tricts were formed and school houses began to dot the entire 
county. Church spires rose from every neighborhood. Roads 
and trails that zigzagged around swamps were discontinued and 
government lines took their place. Thus the structure grew 
from year to year to its present proportions. And the towns 
have kept pace with the progress of the county. 

When I first saw Fairmont sixty-six years ago it contained 
three houses and a fort that was occupied by a company of 
soldiers. Today it is a modern city. The other towns have 
become thriving villages. Yes, old-timers, your dreams have 
come true. The pleasant homes that your fancy painted 
have materialized. You have the satisfaction of seeing your 
children and grandchildren enjoying the fruits of your toil 
and perseverance. 

We would not care to go through those experiences again. 
We would not wish that our children should. But we would 
not forget them for the world and all its gold. The friend- 
ships formed in those days death alone can terminate. Char- 
acters moulded in those years of sacrifice have produced the 
high class of citizenship that the county now enjoys. And now 
today, as we mingle together, the old settlers and the new, 
while we engage in a hearty handshake, let us not forget to 
thank God for giving us Martin County. 

TimotHy RowLey 
East Cuain LAKES, MINNESOTA 














MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 
A DANISH VISITOR OF THE SEVENTIES. III 


Several chapters of Robert Watt’s American travel account 
Fra det fjerne vesten have appeared in the two preceding 
issues of MINNESOTA History (see ante, p. 157-173, 309- 
325). The Danish observer brings his comments about 
Minnesota to a close in the sections herewith translated. His 
account of the Sioux War, which comprises chapter 21 of his 
book, has not been included in the present translation since 
most of its information is derived from Isaac Heard’s well- 
known book on the subject and nothing new is added. After 
viewing Minnehaha Falls, St. Anthony, and Minneapolis, Watt 
departs on a Mississippi River steamboat, and he gives a 
vivid description of his journey on the “Savanna” to 
Prairie du Chien. 

Jacos HopNEFIELD 


James JeERoME Hitt REFERENCE LIBRARY 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 


[Robert Watt, Fra det fjerne vesten. Skildringer fra Amerika, 260-271, 
297-311 (Copenhagen, 1872)—Translation] 


XX MINNE-HA-HA AND ST. ANTHONY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

As soon as a person has made a few acquaintances and can 
answer in the affirmative the question as to whether or not he 
has seen Minnetonka and White Bear Lake, he is usually taken 
around in the neighborhood of the capital; for every St. Paulite 
is rightfully proud of the city and would feel hurt if one should 
leave the North Star State without having seen the wonderful 
caves and tunnels that wind and water have made in the soft 
limestone rock, without having admired the singing and laughing 
waters of the Mississippi and its branches, and without hav- 
ing visited the prettiest towns near the White Rock. It was of 
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no avail therefore if I objected that the season of the year was 
so far advanced that I must continue my journey. I must of 
necessity enjoy Minnesota to the full. But I did not regret in 
the least that I extended my stay beyond the time first decided 
upon. The beautiful natural environment, the wonderfully 
refreshing climate, and the interesting life that moves in this 
great western state must appeal to everyone, and my friends 
were tireless in keeping me in the spirit of it. 

A vehicle drives up to the door of the hotel and a countryman, 
accompanied by an Americanized Dutchman from Batavia with 
whom I had come in contact during a sojourn in Melbourne, 
steps into the room and announces that we are going on a trip. 
Objections are of no avail and I surrender to my new acquaint- 
ances. As a result we roll out of St. Paul in a good vehicle 
along the heights that form the background of the city. My 
countryman is an old pupil of the school of hard knocks, a trained, 
practical polytechnician, who had eked out a tough existence for 
a few years, part of the time as a peddler, and who finally had 
found his proper niche as draftsman in the railway office of the 
aforementioned St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. While he formerly 
walked afoot from town to town with his pack on his back, he 
now maps out and draws plans for new towns along the railway 
lines; and while a few months ago he lived by drawing and cut- 
ting patterns for women’s waists at twenty-five cents each, he now 
draws maps of rivers and states—and incidentally he has a good 
income. The Dutchman also has seen several ups and downs in 
his life. He was reared in wealth and luxury in Batavia, and 
later went to Australia and started a large tea business in Mel- 
bourne. A financial crisis finished him and he went bankrupt 
for several hundred thousand. Some time later the fine and 
elegant gentleman turned up in Minnesota, where he confidently 
started life over again by carrying planks on his back in a lumber 
yard. At the next shifting of the scene he appeared as a profes- 
sor of French language and literature in the city of Minneapolis; 
at the third, as an expressman in a railway station; and at the 
last one that has occurred, he has become a bookkeeper in the 
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aforesaid railway office. He has not lost his good spirits under 
all these vicissitudes of fortune, but he laughingly told me the 
story of his life to date while we continued our drive among the 
picturesque surroundings. 

A large number of elegant country houses with small orchards 
in front are spread about on the heights that overlook the Missis- 
sippi and its valley, which here is rather narrow. Toward the 
west stretch the prairies, while the waters of the river hasten in the 
opposite direction toward large and glittering cities and thence 
toward the flowery pride and glowing sun of the South. In St. 
Louis and New Orleans and even in Mexico the cargoes carried 
by the steamboats that we see gliding downstream, are awaited. 
My attention was called to one of the most beautiful of the villas, 
the estate of the late Dr. Borup, a Dane who was one of the first 
settlers in Minnesota and who came here early and amassed a 
fortune in the fur trade, which here is extensively carried on.* 
He accepted conditions as he found them among the first immi- 
grants,— who were on good terms with the Indians,— married a 
half-breed Indian woman of the Chippewa tribe, and died a few 
years ago generally liked and respected by all. I had made the 
acquaintance of his son a couple of days before, a lively and 
genial young man who already has a considerable business in 
St. Paul. He spoke of Denmark, which he had never seen, and 
of his relatives there, and expressed the desire some time to see 
the land about which his father had told him so much. There was 
in his entire appearance something that reminded one of a power- 
ful Norseman, while, at the same time, because of the Oriental 
air about him, one thought of the great Chippewa chiefs who at 
one time perhaps had raised their tepees on the place where his 
substantial and well-equipped warehouse now stands. 

We stopped at a declivity near the Mississippi and stepped out 
to inspect Fountain Cave. That is one of the aforesaid caves in 
the white rock near the river’s edge. A stream from within 
apparently has hollowed it out, and some maintain that a person 


1For a sketch of Dr. Charles W. Borup, by Grace L. Nute, see 
ante, 7: 150. 
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could penetrate a couple of miles beneath the surface either by 
canoe or by picking his way along the narrow white sand edges 
of the stream. The water is fresh and clear. But without a light 
it is not possible to penetrate to any distance. In the parts of 
this cave that have been explored there are three rooms of con- 
siderable size, of which the largest is said to be a hundred feet 
long and about one-fourth as wide and high. Fortunately noth- 
ing has been done in the way of artificial embellishment, no 
obtrusive guide presents himself for service, and a person can 
enjoy peacefully and quietly the sight of this mysterious opening 
in the earth and see the obscure stream pour itself forth between 
the green banks and empty into the Father of Waters. At some 
distance is the so-called Carver's Cave, a similar opening in the 
banks of the Mississippi. It is named for Jonathan Carver, who 
in 1767 made a treaty with the Indians at this place.? In the 
report of his expedition into Minnesota he gives a very fantastic 
description of this cave, which the Indians called Wakan-Teebe, 
or the dwelling of the Great Spirit, and he tells among other things 
that on its walls he saw a great many Indian hieroglyphs, which 
must have been very old as they all were overgrown with moss. 
He threw a small stone with all his strength into the interior of 
the cave and said he heard it fall in the water and, in spite of its 
smallness, it produced a great noise that echoed throughout the 
terrifying surroundings. Carver's Cave is now partly destroyed, 
the destruction having been wrought largely by excavations for a 
railroad that passes the place. Thus the romantic and poetic flee 
before the noisy steam monster. Their temples are disturbed by 
present-day wheels and machinery. 

From this interesting cave we drove to Fort Snelling, erected 
on the crest of a high and precipitous bluff. Here one gets a fine 
view of the Mississippi into which, below the firm, semi-natural 
bastions, the Minnesota River flows. In the distance can be seen 
the town of Mendota, where the railways form a junction; the 
heights with the Indian graves; and, immediately below, the 
picturesque Mississippi Valley, which extends toward St. Paul. 
Fort Snelling, which was built in 1820, is the first place in Min- 


2 See ante, p. 157, n. 2. 
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nesota where the whites obtained a firm foothold.* It could hold 
its own, of course, against the Indians, but in a “civilized war” 
it would not be of much use in spite of its high location. Soldiers 
in uniform, wearing hats and white gloves, who at first glance 
reminded one of the former French guard, kept watch on the 
grounds and on the bastions; a couple of sinners, linked to iron 
balls which they dragged after them on chains and followed by a 
comrade with a loaded gun, passed us with a stubborn, scornful 
grin; and the music corps of the regiment played a lively dance 
melody in the open. The open court is surrounded by one-story 
houses where officers and men live. The doctor proved to be a 
lively young Frenchman from Brittany. He invited us to his 
rooms, did us the honors with Parisian ease and elegance, and 
treated us to French cognac, which he served in medicine glasses. 

“We are not at Tortoni’s,” he said smiling, “ but, after all, the 
cognac is good. It is for my patients.” 

He was obliged to decline our invitation to accompany us, as 
he had a prisoner at the hospital and, although the fellow was 
chained to the bed, the doctor did not dare to leave him. 

We drove on without him across the hills and arrived at the 
real goal of our excursion, the famous Minne-ha-ha Falls, which 
every American knows at least by name and hundreds visit yearly. 
The water that comes from Lake Minnetonka goes singing and 
dancing down a stony bed, which is not very wide, until it comes 
to a brink surrounded by oak trees, from which, glittering, 
sparkling, and laughing, it leaps down into a miniature basin, while 
every ray in the wonderfully beautiful belt of water is braided 
and twisted in a peculiar manner until the whole assumes a silvery 
whiteness. Nature has formed a circular place about the falls 
which is fenced in with luxurious trees. The lively, joyous, and 
charming impression that one gets in connection with the merry 


8 The first detachment of soldiers arrived in 1819 at the mouth of the 
Minnesota River to establish Fort St. Anthony, later known as Fort 
Snelling. Temporary quarters were erected near the present site of 
Mendota, but after Colonel Josiah Snelling became commandant in the 
summer of 1820 the location of the fort was changed to that which it 
still occupies. William W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota, 1: 137-139 
(St. Paul, 1921). 
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rushing of the waters has given rise to the name “ Laughing 
Water.” Here one does not get the powerful, almost crushing, 
sensation that possesses one when he hears the thunder and sees 
the fury of Niagara. The difference between the two falls, so 
famed in song and story, is the same as that between a charming 
little sonata and one of Wagner’s deafening compositions, or 
between a well-done painting of a pair of rose buds and Kaul- 
bach’s magnificent “ Destruction of Jerusalem.” 

In the immediate vicinity of the classical, quiet beauty of the 
picture one reclines under a tree and beholds: 


As light as a child, with a smile on her lips, 
Minne-ha-ha play on stony ground, 

Peep over the edge with irresolute mind— 
And the next instant laughingly take the leap, 


and one likes to enjoy this sight undisturbed for a long time. 
The surroundings, entirely untouched by the desire of men to 
improve and produce effects, combine into a harmonious whole 
such as one seldom has the privilege of seeing. Longfellow has 
done much to make the place famous among Americans.*. . . 
Although many go to the “ Laughing Water ” simply because it is 
customary, I hardly believe it possible for anyone to visit the 
place without taking away an unusually deep impression that will 
not be readily lost. 

The Falls of St. Anthony in the Mississippi River, which we 
visited later, at a distance of something like a [Danish] mile from 
Minne-ha-ha Falls, are much larger and much more imposing, but 
the charm that is characteristic of Minne-ha-ha they lack altogether. 
Moreover, a pair of very active factory towns occupy the two banks 
of the river. The water spirits have been seized by powerful 
human hands and compelled to turn the wheels in clamorous saw, 
paper, and flour mills and in large woolen mills and linen factories. 
Of course they h -e rebelled now and then when they have been 
turned aside with .oo much boldness from the wild antics with 
their companions, from their roaring and fuming and their dash- 
ing down from the rough rocks to send the foam up from the 


4The passage omitted includes a long quotation, in English, from 
Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” 
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massive blocks that are thrown in confusion below. Then it has 
not been possible to tame them to a quiet run and they have cut 
under the ground and suddenly sent whole factories into the 
depths.* But nevertheless most of them must work. Here is 
not a question of gracious play as among the nymphs of Minne- 
ha-ha. It is in a real sense a continuous fight in which the advan- 
tage is now with one side, now with the other. 

On one side of the falls, where the town of St. Anthony is 
situated, the waters have done a good deal of damage. We saw 
ruins of factories lying in the strong current below the falls, and 
we saw other buildings deserted and’ surrendered to the fate that 
awaited them. In Minneapolis, on the other hand, the wheels turn 
ceaselessly. An entire section of the city consists only of factories 
built side by side in the immediate vicinity of the falls. Minne- 
apolis continuously vies with St. Paul for the foremost place in 
the state. If it has lost the honor of being the capital of Minne- 
sota, it can console itself with the fact that it has entirely eclipsed 
its neighbor, St. Anthony, across the river. St. Anthony gave 
promise for a time of luxurious growth, but now it has come to a 
complete standstill and that in spite of the fact that it has the 
advantage of any city in the state as far as manufacturing facili- 
ties are concerned. 

As a matter of fact a person gets the impression of a capital 
when going about the broad and well laid streets of Minneapolis. 
No world metropolis need be ashamed of the large and tastefully 
planned Square where the theater and a number of elegant stores 
are located, and especially of the imposing Washington Avenue, 
the city’s main artery. Here it is possible to note, as everywhere in 
the West, what a free access to an extended terrain and the expe- 
rience acquired by observing how thousands of cities have been 
built have accomplished in the way of ambitious establishments 
based on the calculation of a prosperous future. The first house 


5 The first serious break in the Falls of St. Anthony occurred in October, 
1869; when the ice went out of the river the following spring part of 
Hennepin Island was undermined and several buildings were destroyed; and 
another break took place in the summer of 1871. Dr. Folwell discusses 
the subject in detail in an appendix entitled “ Preservation of the Falls of 
St. Anthony,” in his History of Minnesota, 3: 333-347. 
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in Minneapolis was built in 1849 by Colonel Stevens, the president 
of the Old Settlers’ Association, whom I had met on the Red River 
trip and whom I again had the pleasure of seeing here. But the 
Falls of St. Anthony had been discovered as early as 1730 by the 
French priest, Father Hennepin, who named them for his patron 
saint.© The great volume of water, eight hundred alen wide,’ 
which precipitates itself from a considerable height, must at that 
time, in the grand, natural environment, have made an entirely 
different impression than it does now when half concealed by the 
two towns on the banks. Several bridges cross the Mississippi. 
If one wishes to see more waterfalls, a walk from Minneapolis 
across one of these bridges (among others a graceful suspension 
bridge) to the hundred-feet high Bluffs on the north in the town 
of St. Anthony will be worth while. Here two small waterfalls, 
the “ Bridal Veil” and the “Silver Cascade,” precipitate them- 
selves over the edge of the rock and into the river.® 


XXII A COUPLE OF DAYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Prairie Du Chien. 

The dry summer that was so much to blame for terrible fires 
in the northern parts of America also had resulted in a very low 
water level in the Mississippi. Even under ordinary conditions 
the large steamboats go only as far to the northwest as St. Paul. 
Now, however, in order to make sure of a pleasant voyage down 
the renowned river after tearing myself away from Minnesota, I 
took the train — as a matter of fact it follows the river almost all 
the way — down as far as Red Wing, which lies on a little prairie 
surrounded by romantic bluffs and rocks and is washed by the 
waters of the Mississippi. The old Indian village, named for a 

6 The correct date is 1680. Watt’s statement, ante, p. 157, that Carver 
visited the upper Mississippi “about a hundred years after Father Henne- 
pin” indicates that this error may be due to a misprint, as he gives the date 
for Carver’s visit correctly on p. 412. 

7 The Danish alen is equal to twenty-four and seven-tenths inches. 

8 Bridal Veil Falls were located just above the east end of the Franklin 
Avenue Bridge in southeast Minneapolis and the Silver Cascade was below 
the university campus. Hudson’s Dictionary of Minneapolis, 1891, p. 10; 
Newton H. Chittenden, Strangers’ Guide in Minneapolis and Surrounding 
Country, 28 (Minneapolis, 1869). 
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famous Dakota chief, has now an entirely civilized appearance, 
and it is perfectly safe to speak Danish to every other man one 
meets on the street, for he is a Northman. The Scandinavians 
have made a real rendezvous of this region. In a settlement a 
half dozen miles from Red Wing there are in the neighborhood 
of eight thousand Norwegians. 

The trip from St. Paul to Red Wing does not, as a matter 
of fact, offer anything of special interest. A person passes some 
villages, among which is one situated on the place where a “ Red 
Rock,” painted by the Indians, was the subject of their worship 
and known among them as “ Spirit Rock,” or Wakon. Not until 
one gets to Red Wing do the banks of the Mississippi present an 
exceptional view. Here Barn Bluff, two hundred feet high, leans 
over the water. The cattle graze at the foot of the bluff and on 
its top, but the sides consist of naked blocks of rock and these make 
the ascent difficult. With some effort, and after crawling about 
among the rocky points and stone quarries, one finally reaches the 
top and can enjoy a magnificent view across the river and the 
surrounding country. The river is seen turning as a broad, 
glittering band or as a great many small ones where numerous 
timbered islands or white sand banks divide the waters. 

Below the Bluff lies the steamer ready for departure, and it 
looks very different from the vessels one is used to at home. 
At first glance it reminds a person more of an immense white- 
painted, oddly built house of several stories than of a ship. On 
the large, flat barge that carries this architectural phenomenon, 
the machines operate uncovered. The large number of Negroes, 
who are employed to attend them and to load and unload the flour 
sacks and packages of merchandise, are camped about rows of 
fires, lazily pulling at their short pipes, snoring, or humming 
“My old Kentucky home,” “Poor Nelly Gray,” “The black 
Shakers,” or some other favorite song. It is amusing to watch 
them. The weak exhalation of romance and poetry that comes 
to a person on a trip through the Go-ahead country must be had 
in part from these people and their copper-colored brothers of 
the prairies and woods. The colored people play the prominent 
part in this respect. The pale faces have given everything they 
touch a pale hue, as it were, given everything the same tone of 
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business; and one must occasionally strike hard on the shell in 
order to knock it off so that what is underneath, as in the old 
churches, may be brought forth. On top of the aforesaid flat 
surface of the boat, which is rounded at both ends and has 
neither cargo nor gunwale like an ordinary hull, there rests on 
a row of slim pillars a large cabin. This and a couple of salons 
and a great number of small sleeping rooms—all opening to 
both the dining room and a sort of balcony — extends the entire 
length of the vessel. On top of this rises a somewhat narrower 
and shorter story equipped for the captain and officers. And on 
top of that is the pilot’s room, a sort of glass cage which reminds 
a person of a photographer’s addition on the roof of a building 
and in which the man at the helm stands. Above all this, toward 
the front and coming up from the high pressure engines always 
used on these steamboats, rise side by side toward the sky the 
two black iron smokestacks. A person can readily conceive that 
this structure, equipped further at one end with a single large, 
long wooden wheel without any covering, made a very peculiar 
steamer. It was exactly thus that the “Savanna” presented 
herself to me when I went aboard, and we swung away from land 
while the wooden wheel at the rear made the reddish-yellow 
waters of the river foam.® 

Two large decked barges of the same length as this steamer 
had tied up at the sides, and the foreman of the “ roustabouts ” 
was urging on his black and lighter colored subjects in order to 
get them to put all things in readiness for the reception of cargoes 
of goods that were waiting farther down the river. His manner 
in speaking to them was not exactly kindly. If one of them can 
sneak away and not lend a hand, he does it with unspeakably great 
satisfaction, and he smiles in just as pleased a manner when he 
is caught at it and called “black scamp.” All of them are full 
of fun and forever making a racket, whether it concerns playing 


® The “Savanna” was a stern-wheel packet of 373.82 tons, built at 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, in 1863 for the Northern Line Packet Company, 
according to George B. Merrick, “Steamboats and Steamboating on the 
Upper Mississippi” in the Saturday Evening Post of Burlington, Iowa, 
for August 14, 1918. A file of the Post is in the library of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 
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a joke on a companion or displaying their wits generally. When 
a line is pulled in they may sing, for example: 


The captain is in his cabin a drinking brandywine, 
The Niggers are standing outside a hauling on the line. 


Nothing seems able permanently to put them out of their even 
good humor; and even when they quarrel among themselves and 
call each other “ black Nigger” they very soon show their white 
teeth in a broad grin. The Negroes whom I have seen heretofore 
have not given me an especially high opinion of the intellectual 
status of the race. And I can well imagine how the southern 
states, where they are found by the thousands, must suffer by 
the free suffrage that is given them. All sorts of political adven- 
turers make use of them at the time of the elections to the 
legislative assemblies in order to seize political power — a power 
that such fortune hunters never should possess. There doubtless 
are some talented and honorable Negroes, but for the present 
they are swallowed up in the large ignorant and easily influenced 
mass of their fellows. The present generation of whites in the 
South will have to pay dearly in some respects for the failure of 
their representatives to accept betimes the compromise that the 
government of the northern states offered before the war that 
was waged so bitterly had given the victors entirely free hands. 

The relations are not good between the colored people and the 
whites in the southern states. I just had a curious proof of 
the rooted antipathy that still strongly obtains in many places by 
reading an item in a paper on board the “ Savanna.” The article 
was taken from a paper printed in New Orleans, and the fact 
that its contents were supposed to be taken seriously was proved 
by the place it was given in the paper as well as by the general 
way it was edited. The heading was “ Deserved Punishment,” 
and the contents were as follows: “In a railway coach a man’s 
attention was drawn to a young lady of unusual beauty. For a 
long time he was lost in admiration of her attractive face, her large, 
dreamy eyes, and her abundant dark hair. He could not resist 
the temptation to speak to her, and, as she traveled alone, he sat 
down beside her, thinking she was Spanish. ‘Excuse me,’ he 
began, ‘ for taking the liberty of speaking to you, but you remind 
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me so strikingly of my sister — you are just like her.’ ‘Is that 
so?’ answered the one addressed. ‘Perhaps your sister is a 
mulatto; because that is what I am.’ It is easy to understand that 
the importunate man withdrew immediately and expressed no de- 
sire to continue the acquaintance he had made,” concluded the 
paper, while the editor sets forth some profound observations 
concerning the well-deserved punishment that the fellow had 
received and the warning that inheres in the occurrence for all 
men who might have inclination to, yield to similar propensities 
on a journey. 

I called the attention of a couple of men on board to the article, 
which under ordinary circumstances one would have taken for 
a joke. They smiled, shrugged their shoulders, and, as if to 
avoid all further discussion of the matter, began to call my atten- 
tion to the banks of the river, which here were changing in the 
most picturesque manner. 

We had arrived at what many consider the most beautiful 
portion of the Mississippi. About a score of miles from St. Paul 
the river widens to a lake about a mile wide, which is known as 
Lake Pepin, and for a distance of eight miles one traverses this 
mirror of water surrounded on all sides by wonderful bluffs and 
rocks that take on the most fantastic forms. The banks along 
the entire course of the upper river are formed of masses of soft 
limestone,— now bare ; now overgrown with grass, trees, or brush; 
now red, as if the Indians purposely had fashioned “ Spirit 
Rocks ”; now white as chalk, like the foundations of St. Paul,— 
and everywhere wind and weather have hurled them into all sorts 
of grotesque shapes. Nowhere else, perhaps, are these character- 
istic formations so noticeable as here at Lake Pepin. A person 
seems to see old castles with turrets, domes, and walls and im- 
mense amphitheaters that but await the thousands of spectators 
that they could hold. Disappointing imitations of gigantic monu- 
ments and statues, churches, and palaces meet the eye in all 
directions as if an entire titanic world suddenly had been de- 
serted by its inhabitants, who had left imperishable works for 
us pigmies to admire. The trees extend down to the very water’s 
edge in places, while in others they crown the high slopes and 
rocky peaks that rise six hundred feet above the river; and at 
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regular intervals small villages peep out in the valleys. There 
is grandeur and beauty on every mile of the way. But a day’s 
journey gives a person a clear idea of the entire panorama that 
unrolls itself before one’s view on the deck of a Mississippi 
steamer. If he wishes a change of view he must wait until he 
has journeyed several days toward the south, until he comes among 
the sugar plantations and cotton fields that are spread about on 
the level banks, until he sees the orange groves and glowing 
wealth of flowers. Then, instead of the industrious Northmen 
in cheerful little colonies, he will see Negroes lazily sunning them- 
selves before their tumble-down bamboo cabins, and he will see 
crocodiles moving about in the water or tied to boards and offered 
for sale on the market in New Orleans. But it is always the same 
river he sails on, always the old, mighty Mississippi! 

“ Maiden Rock” rises to a height of four hundred feet at the 
lower end of Lake Pepin. The place looked rather wild and 
melancholy as we passed it, for the shadows of night were be- 
ginning to enshroud everything. But then it owes its name to an 
event that is not of a merry kind, if a person may believe the 
legend, which is as follows: Winona, one of the most beautiful 
of the Dakota maidens, loved a young, daring hunter, but her 
parents wished her to marry a warrior of the Wabashaw tribe, 
to which they themselves belonged. They did everything they 
could to persuade her. On the day before the wedding, however, 
Winona went to the aforesaid rock, climbed it, and stood on 
its highest point while she sang her death song. When her 
relatives and friends saw her there they hurried toward her 
calling to her that she could have her wish; but she did not 
believe them and, before any one could prevent her, she hurled 
herself from the point and was dashed to pieces on the rocky 
shore below. Her story is told as the steamer glides past Maiden 
Rock. Her name is preserved in Minnesota, for one of the most 
important towns that the Mississippi passes on its course through 
the state is called Winona. 

We tied up there the next day, and the “ Savanna” made such 
a long stop that we had ample time to view the city that recalls 
to posterity the loving Dakota maiden. For the stranger there 
is interest in watching the loading of the boat. There are no 
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such things as piers and tow paths connected with Mississippi 
navigation. The steamer runs head on as far up on land as 
possible, and does it unhindered, as the flat bottom of the boat 
is adapted to such a procedure. A board walk is shoved onto 
the bank, the song of the Negroes begins, and they carry on 
board on their shoulders the sacks of grain, flour, and potatoes for 
the southern markets. During the night the scene takes a more 
colorful turn as a large iron kettle filled with burning shavings 
and resin is placed in the fore part of one of the barges. A strong 
reddish glow spreads over the activity on board and on shore 
and is lost up the sides of the bluffs. The groups of passengers 
on the balconies of the boat, the labor of the Negroes, the din 
in the warehouse — everything lends character to the performance. 
When the loading is finished, the iron kettle is dipped in the water. 
A sudden darkness envelops everything. The steam whistle sends 
out the echo between distant and near hills, the wheel splashes, 
and soon the large floating house is again in motion. 

Some time passes before it is possible to distinguish objects 
about us in the profound darkness that follows the artificial 
illumination of the torchlight and it is difficult to understand how 
the helmsman from his station away up in the cage is able to 
follow all the peculiar bends of the river, but he does. He knows 
every little turn that the whimsical waters make; is familiar with 
all the islands ; with all the many Sloughs * or false canals through 
which he may take a short cut during high water ; all the dangerous 
trunks of trees called “snags,” which from time to time have 
drifted downstream and have been caught in the bottom by the 
roots so that they lie in an oblique position like dull lances ready 
to penetrate the ship that is luckless enough to run into them. 
And should the helmsman be doubtful of the course, the captain 
would know the fairway, as he has made the Mississippi trip 
from St. Louis to Fort Snelling regularly for thirty years, from 


* The word is pronounced, curiously enough, as if it were spelled Slews. 
[Author’s note] 

+ These tree trunks with one end just below the surface of the water, 
over which ships can glide unharmed when going downstream, are called 
Snags. [Author’s note] 
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the time when there were no whites in the state other than those 
at the fort.*® 

When I am tired of staring at the dark rocks on land, of 
watching the large steamboats that pass us with their colored lights 
and shrill whistles that receive an interminable answer from the 
“ Savanna,” or the large rafts of lumber going downstream partly 
guided by two men who have taken up their abode on them for a 
couple of weeks and have tents on board and a fire, I retire to the 
large, comfortable salon, where the passengers sit in circles about 
the stoves and exchange stories. The men are sitting by them- 
selves smoking, while the ladies have retreated to their own 
domains. A printed notice informs one that “ No one must go 
into the ladies’ salon without special invitation.” On the same 
document, which is held in a large frame, are other regulations 
for the guidance of the men, as: “ Ladies who travel alone have 
a right to seats at the end of the table near the captain,” and also, 
“The men must remain standing until the women have been 
seated.” Very probably these extracts from the A B C of polite- 
ness have been necessitated by the fact that on American railways 
and steamboats there is but one class of passengers and they are 
all on equal footing. These notices remind one of those posted 
in the elegantly equipped rooms of a reading society that gleamed 
with gilded mirrors, upholstered sofas, and Brussels carpets, 
where I was somewhat surprised at seeing, among other things, 
a request to the men not to spit on the carpets. Dickens has 
pictured the Americans’ love of spitting in the choicest manner. 
It must be admitted that a man is impressed continuously here in 
the West by the perseverance as well as the virtuosity with which 
a Yankee is able to spit, especially when he has taken a good 
bite of the tobacco plug that he unfailingly carries in his pocket. 
To sit close to a red hot stove with the feet as high as possible, 
apparently in deep thought, and spit to the right and left, seems 
yet to form an integral part of the enjoyments of a western 
pioneer. In order to enable the man who is skilled in the art to 


10 The captain was probably Alex Lamont. See the St. Paul Pioneer 
of May 28, 1871, for an announcement of the arrival of the “ Savanna,” 
“commanded by that ‘jolly old soul,’ Alex Lamont.” 
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hit his mark, the spittoons in America are of an imposing size. 
Until one becomes accustomed to it, the sight of this spitting, 
and of these unique target practices in general, makes a strong 
impression on the stranger, and, moreover, he frequently 
comes within range. 

We did not see La Crosse, an important trade and manufacturing 
city situated in Wisconsin, as we did not learn until morning 
that we had been there while most of the passengers were wrapped 
in sleep; and the rest of the towns we passed before we tied up 
at my destination were small. Some of them consisted only of a 
couple of houses, but they were called towns and sometimes 
christened with very pompous names. When the settlement of 
the banks of the Mississippi began, a great number of speculators 
rushed into the market and bought land. All laid out towns, gave 
them names, had magnificent maps drawn with an endless number 
of streets, and spread abroad the most flattering prognostications 
of the town’s future, but sometimes the owners were not able to 
sell a foot of land. If through accidental circumstances the 
immigrants settled elsewhere on the river, the new town remained 
only a “paper town,” that is, it existed only on their enticing 
maps and in their glowing advertisements. 

I said farewell to the Mississippi’s gl-:ious waters from the 
airy castle of the helmsman. I had seen a great number of smaller 
rivers and streams empty into it during our journey, but I had 
to land before coming to the place where the Missouri meets it. 
From the distant west, close to the divide where the waters set 
their course toward the great ocean through the Columbia River, 
comes the wild restless Missouri through the portals of the 
Rockies, through wild mountain regions, through huge forests, 
and over endless prairies — altogether a distance of 750 Danish 
miles before it reaches the Mississippi. The sight of the con- 
fluence of these bodies of water is said to be one of the most 
impressive a person can witness. 

The “ Savanna” ran in on the river bank below Prairie du Chien 
on a clear, beautiful morning. The small houses of the village 
lay illumined by the sun on the little plain, and I had the 
opportunity of spending a delightful day there before the night 
train took me back to Chicago, which had been my headquarters 
during my excursions into the great and interesting West. 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
GURI ENDRESON, FRONTIER HEROINE 


Over the grave of Guri Endreson in a Kandiyohi County 
churchyard stands a monument erected by the state of Minne- 
sota in commemoration of her heroism at the time of the Sioux 
Massacre in 1862. The story of what she did after an 
attacking party of Indians had slaughtered her husband and 
one son, wounded another son, and carried off two of her 
daughters as captives has been told and retold many times and 
is familiar to thousands of people.’ Particular attention has 
been devoted to the tale of how she aided two severely wounded 
men from a settler’s cabin to an ox-drawn wagon, after dress- 
ing their wounds and attending to their wants; then started 
with them, her small daughter, and her wounded son for 
Forest City, about thirty miles distant; guarded the party 
through an all-night vigil; and doggedly pushed on the next 
day until the haven of safety was reached. Though much has 
been published about these and other details in the saga of this 
frontier heroine, her own story of the events of 1862 has not 
been known. Indeed, it has been altogether unknown to 
Minnesota historians that she ever wrote anything about the 
tragic happenings of that summer. She has been regarded as 
one of those inarticulate spirits who have left a legacy of 
courage expressed in action alone. The truth is that Guri 
Endreson did write her story — but she waited four years, 
and then set it down in the form of a letter to her relatives 

1See Victor E. Lawson, Martin E. Tew, and J. Emil Nelson, com- 
pilers, Illustrated History and Descriptive and Biographical Review of 
Kandiyohi County, Minnesota, 24, 110, 146 (St. Paul, 1905); Solon J. 
Buck and Elizabeth H. Buck, Stories of Early Minnesota, 217-223 
(New York, 1926) ; and Agnes C. Laut, “ Daughters of the Vikings — Guri 


Endreson,” in Outing, 52: 413-423 (July, 1908). Miss Laut’s article is 
one of a series on “ Pioneer Women of the West.” 
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dwelling thousands of miles away in a lonely district of western 
Norway. The letter was treasured in the family circle, and 
last year when the present writer was in Norway collecting 
letters and other materials pertaining to Norwegian immigra- 
tion to the United States, this letter, mailed from Harrison 
post office, Monongalia County, Minnesota, in December, 1866, 
was called to his attention. The original is in the possession 
of Mr. Arne Larsen Rosseland of Kvam, Hardanger, Norway, 
through whose courtesy the writer was enabled to make a 
transcript and to photostat the manuscript. 

A few discrepancies between Guri Endreson’s own narrative 
and the well-known tale of her deeds will be apparent, and the 
reader will be struck by her omissions. Her story, it must be 
remembered, is written in the language of simplicity and sorrow 
and comes from a woman who would perhaps naturally under- 
state or avoid mention of her own services to other people. 
Meanwhile, the letter supplies something that has been lacking 
from the familiar tale: a picture of a very human woman, 
with no inkling that she is a heroine, sustained in her sorrow 
by a pious faith in God, taking up the tasks of life again in 
the reconstruction period that followed the early sixties, re- 
taining ownership of her land with a view to resumption of 
farming, and looking with courage to the future. For those 
who like to interpret human actions in the glowing terms of 
heroism, the spectacle of Guri Endreson four years after her 
harrowing Sioux War experience, making 230 pounds of butter 
from the summer product of her cows, writing encouragingly 
about America to her daughter in Norway, and holding aloft 
the promise of her faith, is not less impressive than that of the 
same woman helping others in the August days of 1862, when 
she was carrying the burden of fresh agony in her heart. 

The letter, herewith translated from Norwegian into English, 
is of interest not only for the light that it sheds upon the 
character of Guri Endreson but also for the picture that it 
gives of the resumption of normal conditions in the area that 
had been visited by the horrors of the Sioux Massacre. 
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It should be noted that the surname of the Endresons was 
Rosseland. Lars Endreson Rosseland was the full name of 
Guri’s husband. She signs her own name simply as “ Guri 
Olsdatter.” 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HIsTorICAL Society 
St. Pau 


Harrison P. O., MononcGAatia Co., 
MINNESOTA,” December 2, 1866 
DEAR DAUGHTER AND YOUR HUSBAND AND CHILDREN, 
AND MY BELOVED MOTHER: 

I have received your letter of April 14th, this year, and I send 
you herewith my heartiest thanks for it, for it gives me great 
happiness to hear from you and to know that you are alive, well, 
and in general thriving. I must also report briefly to you how 
things have been going with me recently, though I must ask you 
to forgive me for not having told you earlier about my fate. 
I do not seem to have been able to do so much as to write to you, 
because during the time when the savages raged so fearfully here 
I was not able to think about anything except being murdered, with 
my whole family, by these terrible heathen. But God be praised, 
I escaped with my life, unharmed by them, and my four daughters 
also came through the danger unscathed. Guri and Britha were 
carried off by the wild Indians, but they got a chance the next 
day to make their escape; when the savages gave them permission 
to go home to get some food, these young girls made use of the 
opportunity to flee and thus they got away alive, and on the third 
day after they had been taken, some Americans came along who 
found them on a large plain or prairie and brought them to people. 
I myself wandered aimlessly around on my land with my youngest 
daughter and I had to look on while they shot my precious husband 
dead, and in my sight my dear son Ole was shot through the 
shoulder.* But he got well again from this wound and lived a little 


2The northern half of the present Kandiyohi County constituted 


Monongalia County from 1858 to 1870. 
8 For a brief account of Lars Endreson, see Lawson, Tew, and Nelson, 


Kandiyohi County, 110. 
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more than a year and then was taken sick and died. We also 
found my oldest son Endre shot dead, but I did not see the firing 
of this death shot. For two days and nights I hovered about here 
with my little daughter, between fear and hope and almost crazy, 
before I found my wounded son and a couple of other persons, 
unhurt, who helped us to get away to a place of more security.* To 
be an eyewitness to these things and to see many others wounded 
and killed was almost too much for a poor woman, but, God be 
thanked, I kept my life and my sanity, though all my movable 
property was torn away and stolen. But this would have been 
nothing if only I could have had my loved husband and children — 
but what shall I say? God permitted it to happen thus, and I had 
to accept my heavy fate and thank Him for having spared my 
life and those of some of my dear children. 

I must also let you know that my daughter Gjertru has land, 
which they received from the government under a !aw that has 
been passed, called in our language “ the Homestead law,” and for 
a quarter section of land they have to pay sixteen dollars, and 
after they have lived there five years they receive a deed and com- 
plete possession of the property and can sell it if they want to 
or keep it if they want to. She lives about twenty-four American 
miles from here and is doing well. My daughter Guri is away in 
house service for an American about a hundred miles from here; 
she has been there working for the same man for four years; she 
is in good health and is doing well; I visited her recently, but 


4Solomon R. Foot, one of the two men whose rescue under heroic 
circumstances is attributed to Guri Endreson, tells the story himself in 
great detail in Lawson, Tew, and Nelson, Kandiyohi County, 106-110. 
He, like his comrade, Oscar Erikson, had been badly wounded. Of Mrs. 
Endreson he writes: “ She washed our bodies, bandaged our wounds and 
gave us every possible comfort. Fortunately my wagon stood so near 
the cabin that the Indians had not ventured to take it. She drew this as 
near the door as possible, put into it bedding, blankets and other things we 
might need. She assisted us into it, propped us up in a half reclining position, 
placed my gun by my side, hitched the young unbroken oxen to it and 
started.” At night “ Mother Endreson supplied all our wants and again 
bathed our wounds” and she “ spent a sleepless night watching over us, ever 
on the lookout for the savage foe.” In view of this evidence, Guri 
Endreson’s statement that she found two persons, unhurt, who helped 
her to escape, seems inexplicable. 
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for a long time I knew nothing about her, whether she was alive 
or not. 

My other two daughters, Britha and Anna, are at home with me, 
are in health, and are thriving here. I must also remark that it was 
four years last August 21 since I had to flee from my dear 
home, and since that time I have not been on my land, as it is 
only a sad sight because at the spot where I had a happy home 
there are now only ruins and remains left as reminders of the 
terrible Indians. Still I moved up here to the neighborhood 
again this summer. A number of families have moved back here 
again so that we hope after a while to make conditions pleasant 
once more.’ Yet the atrocities of the Indians are and will be fresh 
in memory; they have now been driven beyond the boundaries of 
the state and we hope that they never will be allowed to come 
here again. I am now staying at the home of Sjur Anderson, 
two and a half miles from my home. I must also tell you how 
much I had before I was ruined in this way. I had seventeen head 
of cattle, eight sheep, eight pigs, and a number of chickens; 
now I have six head of cattle, four sheep, one pig; five of my 
cattle stayed on my land until in February, 1863, and lived on 
some hay and stacks of wheat on the land; and I received com- 
pensation from the government for my cattle and other movable 
property that I lost. Of the six cattle that I now have, three are 
milk cows and of these I have sold butter, the summer’s product, 
a little over two hundred and thirty pounds; I sold this last 
month and got sixty-six dollars for it. In general I may say 
that one or another has advised me to sell my land, but I would 
rather keep it for a time yet in the hope that some of my people 
might come and use it; it is difficult to get such good land again, 
and if you, my dear daughter, would come here, you could buy it 
and use it and then it would not be necessary to let it fall into 
the hands of strangers. And now in closing I must send my 
very warm greetings to my unforgetable, dear mother, my dearest 
daughter and her husband and children, and in general to all my 


5 The resumption of farming in this region started on a small scale in 
1864. “In the summer of 1864 a few settlers ventured beyond the soldiers’ 
patrol lines into Kandiyohi county, where they sowed and harvested a 
crop during the summer.” Lawson, Tew, and Nelson, Kandiyohi County, 33. 
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for a long time I knew nothing about her, whether she was alive 
or not. 

My other two daughters, Britha and Anna, are at home with me, 
are in health, and are thriving here. I must also remark that it was 
four years last August 21 since I had to flee from my dear 
home, and since that time I have not been on my land, as it is 
only a sad sight because at the spot where I had a happy home 
there are now only ruins and remains left as reminders of the 
terrible Indians. Still I moved up here to the neighborhood 
again this summer. A number of families have moved back here 
again so that we hope after a while to make conditions pleasant 
once more.’ Yet the atrocities of the Indians are and will be fresh 
in memory; they have now been driven beyond the boundaries of 
the state and we hope that they never will be allowed to come 
here again. I am now staying at the home of Sjur Anderson, 
two and a half miles from my home. I must also tell you how 
much I had before I was ruined in this way. I had seventeen head 
of cattle, eight sheep, eight pigs, and a number of chickens; 
now I have six head of cattle, four sheep, one pig; five of my 
cattle stayed on my land until in February, 1863, and lived on 
some hay and stacks of wheat on the land; and I received com- 
pensation from the government for my cattle and other movable 
property that I lost. Of the six cattle that I now have, three are 
milk cows and of these I have sold butter, the summer’s product, 
a little over two hundred and thirty pounds; I sold this last 
month and got sixty-six dollars for it. In general I may say 
that one or another has advised me to sell my land, but I would 
rather keep it for a time yet in the hope that some of my people 
might come and use it; it is difficult to get such good land again, 
and if you, my dear daughter, would come here, you could buy it 
and use it and then it would not be necessary to let it fall into 
the hands of strangers. And now in closing I must send my 
very warm greetings to my unforgetable, dear mother, my dearest 
daughter and her husband and children, and in general to all my 


5 The resumption of farming in this region started on a small scale in 
1864. “In the summer of 1864 a few settlers ventured beyond the soldiers’ 
patrol lines into Kandiyohi county, where they sowed and harvested a 
crop during the summer.” Lawson, Tew, and Nelson, Kandiyohi County, 33. 
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relatives, acquaintances, and friends. And may the Lord by His 
grace bend, direct, and govern our hearts so that we sometime 
with gladness may assemble with God in the eternal mansions 
where there will be no more partings, no sorrows, no more trials, 
but everlasting joy and gladness, and contentment in beholding 
God’s face. If this be the goal for all our endeavors through 
the sorrows and cares of this life, then through his grace we 
may hope for a blessed life hereafter, for Jesus sake. 
Always your devoted 
Gurt OLSDATTER 


Write to me soon. 


THE STUDY OF PIONEER LIFE: A COMMUNICATION 


SLeePy Eye, Minnesota, October 15, 1929 
To THE Epitor: 

I was considerably interested in your news comment on pages 
341-343 of the September number of Minnesota History. The 
question whether or not “ American historical studies of pioneer 
life have succeeded in coming to grips with the truth” is a fair 
one to ask, but the answer must necessarily be, i think, that they 
have not, except in a very vague way. So vague that in many 
instances one would never recognize the glowing descriptions and 
the truths (if they could be come at) as referring to the same 
incidents or happenings. 

Speaking of contemporary newspaper accounts, here is one 
instance within my personal knowledge. When the Davis family 
had been in Minnesota only a few months, we received a copy 
of a Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, paper from a relative near Roch- 
ester. The paper contained a three-quarter column article giving 
a detailed account of the massacre of our whole family — father, 
mother, and nine children—by the Indians. It was to all 
appearances a very accurate description of the killing, told in 
good reporter style. It gave a vivid word picture of the appearance 
and location (with reference to the house) of each horribly 
mutilated body and even the names of each individual member 
of the family as well as other gruesome details. 

At that time we had only trekked as far west as Mankato and 
had not seen a single Indian. We never made any special effort 
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to deny the “news” and I have no doubt that the editor of 
that paper and many of his subscribers, if alive, as well as those 
of later times who look over his old files regard the Davis family 
as utterly wiped out —a sacrifice to the pioneering spirit of that 
time. That same pioneering couple, however, have left a sizable 
number of descendants as positive proof of the inaccuracy of 
reports of local happenings that are beyond the personal knowl- 
edge of the editor. 

I have been taking notice of newspaper accounts of early 
historical incidents ever since I was old enough to read and 
comparing them with the details of the actual happenings such 
as I personally knew of, and others the actors in which I was 
personally acquainted with, and it is not too harsh to say that 
so far as my observation goes at least seventy-five per cent of 
each and every account is either pure “bunk” or extremely 
inaccurate. I have never seen a single newspaper article on 
local historical incidents which was not subject to this criticism. 
This is not the fault of the editors, usually. Most men like to 
tell the reporters glowing accounts of remarkable exploits and these 
descriptions pass into the papers at least not pared down and 
become veritable (?) history. 

Some, of course, may say that a boy’s memory of happenings is 
not reliable; but a boy’s mind, if it varies from reality, does 
so on the side of exaggeration. That is, things are more likely 
to look big to a boy. Articles of the kind referred to, however, 
are all exaggerations, as compared with the usual recollections from 
boyhood. 

As to historians gaining reliable information from mouth-to- 
mouth sources, I shall call your attention to a very widely read 
book and one of which a certain school teacher said, “It is true 
to life.” Incidentally, this teacher was not over twenty-five, had 
spent no part of that time on the prairie, and consequently could 
know no more about pioneer life on the prairie in the seventies 
than a hillbilly in Tennessee. The book referred to is Rolvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth. I have no criticism of the author. He was 
undoubtedly conscientious and careful in selecting and sifting his 
material, but unavoidably he got his facts from second- or 
third-hand sources. That is, he saw none of the incidents or 
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conditions himself nor their like; and of course there could be 
no reason for him to doubt the veracity of his informants. He 
could not be expected, therefore, to draw a very accurate line 
between fact and fancy. Then, too, there seems to have been a 
tendency on the part of his informants to view the things they 
were describing through mental eyes accustomed to seeing genii, 
fairies, demons, and the like. Old histories are not entirely free 
from this mental slant. 

Note, with many other remarkable statements in the book, that 
on page 38: No birds, no insect life on the prairie except mos- 
quitoes."_ Where were the plovers, killdeers, curlews, dickcissels, 
bobolinks, meadow larks, and other distinctly prairie birds? And 
the cranes, geese, and ducks, flying over and nesting — some of 
them — in the marshes and near-by uplands, elsewhere described ? 
The settlers were doubtless too busy to think of birds or insects 
that did not bother them, but the same climate and ponds that 
would hatch and support mosquitoes would furnish moisture 
enough to support other insects and also birds. Then, too, most 
insects would not await the white man’s coming, nor would the 
ordinary prairie birds. 

Per Hansa in Giants in the Earth breaks one and a half acres 
of sod in one late summer day (p. 66). First, the prairie sod 
in late summer would be covered by a good coat of thrifty grass 
and perennial, tough-rooted plants like the shoe string. Second, 
the oxen would have to be allowed to feed by grazing on the prairie 
grass for a very considerable part of the day, for the settlers 
could have at that time no other feed. Third, an acre a day was 
considered a good day’s work for two yoke of up-and-coming 
oxen hitched to a fourteen-inch breaker. Very few ever tried 
at all to break with one team. If a settler owned but one team, 
he would borrow, hire, or exchange. All the references to cattle 
in Giants in the Earth are more or less unreal. No cow would 
stay around one place on the open prairie for more than a half 
hour or so unless watched, and that, too, very closely. Often the 


1“ Original settlers,” writes Mr. R6lvaag in a footnote on the page 
referred to above, “are agreed that there was neither bird nor insect life 
on the prairie, with the exception of mosquitoes, the first year that they 
came.” Ed. 
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limit would be fifteen minutes. The cows would graze a few min- 
utes quite contentedly, then for no apparent reason start off, taking 
a bite here and there as they went, and in a very short time 
string along over the prairie for some seemingly definite point. 
This would be the case with two or three, or more. A single cow 
or ox had to be staked or hobbled, for when it started to run it 
was next to impossible for a boy or man to head it off. Once out 
of sight, over a rise, it would wander indefinitely, very, very 
rarely coming back of its own accord. 

The description of the coming of the grasshoppers beginning in 
Giants in the Earth on page 341 is too long to quote. When I read 
it the first time, I thought the author was describing the descent of 
a monstrous flight of bats. I had been through all those giass- 
hopper years on the prairie, but it did not occur to me that those 
little pests were the subject of this truly remarkable word pic- 
ture. The contrast between the impression one gets from this 
account and the real scenes is so vast that it is almost useless to 
attempt to draw a comparison. 

A few salient points may be mentioned, however. The grass- 
hoppers were not fast flyers. They were not dark brown (the 
flyers), but a rather light gray on the back when wings were 
folded, with a light greenish yellow belly. Their wings when 
spread for flight were of a silvery tint, but transparent. They 
were to be seen flying in the air above by the sun glinting on these 
silvery wings. They could not by any stretch of the imagination 
produce the effect of a black, surging, billowing storm cloud. 
The young “ hoppers,” hatched out in the spring, were dark brown 
for some time after hatching, but they faded as they grew to 
maturity. Nor did they ever literally cover the ground. Had they 
done so they would not have left a living plant, wild or tame. 
But always the settlers saved a part of their crops, as the author 
says later on. Then the frightening of them off by the discharge 
of an old musket (p. 345)! The gun, I admit, would have 
made a great noise, but the futility of it was shown (if showing 
were necessary) by the fact that the gun was used but once and 
that by only the one man. Half a dozen “ hoppers ” on one head of 
oats and the stalk covered with them all the way down — and 
still the men went on and finished cutting the oats! That load 
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would have flattened the oats to the ground. “ At one place a fork 
with a handle of hickory might be standing in the ground, and 
after a few swarms had passed the surface of the handle would 
be rasped and chewed, a mass of loose slivers; somewhere else 
a garment might be laid out on the ground to dry —a swarm 
would light on it, and in a moment only shreds would be left” 
(p. 352). They didn’t come in swarms but in one vast flight, 
and as they came down they went at it. They did chew garments 
and wood to some extent, just as they did wild grasses and other 
wild plants, but that was only in spots on a garment or wooden 
article and after the manner of crickets or ordinary grasshoppers. 
They might spoil a garment as moths or crickets would. Leaving 
it in shreds, however, or the surface of a “hickory” fork handle 
a mass of slivers is something different. 

On page 426, describing the scene after a heavy snowfall, the 
author writes, “ And tunnels had to be burrowed from house to 
barn, and from neighbour to neighbour.” Neighbors were from 
half a mile to several miles apart. And consider that with ever 
so heavy a fall of snow, it would be deep enough for tunneling 
only in deep drifts to the leeward of houses or stables or some 
other obstruction.? The surplus would have been lodged in the 
river bottom. Also remember that, if one started a tunnel at 
his door, as soon as he got a few feet from there he would need 
only to point his shovel upward to gain the surface — and that 
is what the pioneers did. There is no doubt about their using 
their coffee mills for grinding flour now and then, but there can 
be no doubt, either, that many trips were made to town. 

Then, in the spring when the thaws came, people “ would go 
sailing away” on the roofs of houses, on the gables of barns, in 
wagon boxes even. “ Many would perish—for there was no 
Ark in those days!” Now that is quite a picture for one to con- 
template who was raised on the prairie and saw this very spring 
through in all its exceeding “ wetness.” On a prairie such as is 
described in Giants in the Earth a melting of the snow in suf- 
ficient quantities to float off farm houses and barns with the 


2It should be noted that the statement in Giants in the Earth about 
tunneling is qualified by these words, “wherever the distances were not 
too long and where there were children who liked to play at such things.” Ed. 
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people in them—or out — would, practically speaking, be an 
impossibility. In some gorge or river valley a building might be 
floated off, but never on the prairie. 

I have often enough heard “old-timers” tell newcomers of 
these and other remarkable incidents and experiences of the early 
pioneering days in just such terms of exaggeration without 
suspecting for a moment that these were to be taken in and later 
to be considered worthy of a place in the history of the first 
prairie settlements. There appears to be no remedy for this con- 
dition of things. The great difficulty is that the public seems to 
“ demand ” something glaringly, glowingly, and awfully wonderful 
from both tellers of historical incidents and historical novelists, 
and things told in this way must be of the sordid and unpleasant 
phases of life, never of the enjoyable and uplifting things. Writ- 
ings of this character are usually described by their publishers 
and critics as “real literature.” Libraries all over the country 
are absorbing them with avidity. Do they want the truth? 
Publishers seem to think that the people would not read the truth 
if they had it at hand. I wonder. 

Le Roy G. Davis 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Rise and Fall of New France. By Georce M. Wronc. In 
two volumes. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
xiii, viii, 925 p. Maps. $10.50.) 


The dramatic story of French colonization in North America, 
which Parkman told in nine volumes, has now been retold in two 
volumes. A vast amount of research in this field has taken place 
since Parkman wrote, and Professor Wrong has profited by much 
but not all of it to correct and fill in gaps in the story. His point 
of view and interests are much the same, however, as those of 
Parkman; and his history is essentially a narrative of French 
discovery and exploration, of politics and missionary activity, of 
Indian relations, international rivalry, and war, with comparatively 
little attention to social and economic history. With this emphasis 
on the dramatic phases of history and with a literary style almost 
equal to that of Parkman, the author has produced a highly 
interesting work, which should have a wide appeal to the general 
reader. To the scholar, however, the work is less satisfactory, for 
practically no references are given in support of statements, many 
of which are strikingly at variance with the conclusions of other 
investigators. The lists of “authorities” arranged by chapters 
at the end of each volume are useful bibliographies, but they do 
not compensate for the lack of footnotes and they do not include, 
for example, so important a work as Louise P. Kellogg’s French 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (1925). <A perusal of 
this book would have enabled the author to avoid a number of 
errors. 

Professor Wrong’s work is evidently intended as the first 
installment of “ A History of Canada,” and this fact probably 
explains some of the inclusions and exclusions. The first volume 
opens with Marco Polo and the search for a sea route to the 
Indies; sketches Norse, Spanish, and English discoveries in 
North America ; and then gives a fuller account of French explora- 
tion and early attempts at colonization, in Florida and Brazil as 
well as in Canada. At this point a chapter is inserted on “ The 
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English on the Pacific Coast of North America,” which has little 
bearing on the rest of the work but is doubtless intended to lay 
a foundation for future volumes in the series. The development 
of the French colonies in Acadia and the St. Lawrence Valley, 
the progress of exploration from Champlain to La Salle, the 
missions to the Indians, and the wars with the Iroquois, with one 
chapter each on the church and feudalism, make up the remainder 
of the volume. The greater part of the second volume is devoted 
to the long struggle between the French and the English for 
dominion in North America, with chapters on each of the four 
intercolonial wars and on “ The Drama of Hudson Bay.” One 
chapter deals with the work of La Vérendrye, his associates and 
successors, and the explorations of Anthony Hendry, but the 
development of the fur trade and other phases of the French 
régime in the upper lakes country and the upper Mississippi 
Valley are ignored. There is no reference, for example, to the 
founding of Detroit, Le Sueur and Fort Beauharnois are not in 
the index, and the long-drawn-out struggle with the Fox Indians 
is unmentioned. It might be contended that these are not a part 
of the history of Canada, but surely they belong to that of New 
France. 

The chapters that deal with western exploration contain a num- 
ber of statements that will be surprising to modern critical 
scholars. Thus we are told positively that Nicolet reached 
the Wisconsin and that he may have got as far as the Missis- 
sippi (p. 419), but Miss Kellogg thinks he went only a short 
distance up the Fox River. The first western expedition of 
Radisson and Groseilliers is not mentioned, but of the second 
it is asserted that “the party went as far as to the head waters 
of the Mississippi” (p. 419). Again we are told that these men 
traded “beyond the upper waters of the Mississippi,” and that 
“it is hardly doubtful that they . . . reached overland the shores 
of Hudson Bay” (p. 592). La Salle’s reputed exploration of the 
Ohio in 1669 is accepted as fully authenticated (p. 428), though 
Alvord asserts that it has been definitely disproved. Du Luth 
is credited with “ some twenty years” of trading “in the regions 
beyond Lake Superior ” and the city that bears his name is located 
in Wisconsin (p. 464). No doubt is expressed as to Hennepin’s 
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leadership of the expedition up the Mississippi in 1680 (p. 456), 
and the route is inaccurately laid down on the map (p. 494). The 
impression is given that an “enclosure called Fort Miami” 
existed on the St. Joseph River when La Salle reached there in 
1679 (p. 455), and the author seems to think that there is some 
connection between the name of the modern city of St. Louis 
and that of La Salle’s Fort St. Louis on the Illinois River (p. 466). 
Other geographical slips noted are the location of Mobile on the 
Mississippi River (p. 76), the carrying of La Salle’s expedition 
to Louisiana across the equator instead of the tropic of Cancer 
(p. 469), and several misconceptions regarding the water route 
from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg (p. 695-697). 

The volumes are attractively printed and bound, but they 
should be carefully proofread for typographical errors before 
another printing. In the index only about a dozen of the principal 
headings are analyzed, and the reader who might desire to look 
up a point concerning the St. Lawrence River, for example, 
would find himself confronted with a block of seventy page 
numbers. 

Soton J. Buck 


The Day of the Cattleman: A Study of the Northern Range, 
1845-1890. By Ernest Staptes Oscoop. (Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 283 p._ IIlus- 
trations, maps. $3.50.) 


One can note these days a changing fashion in doctoral dis- 
sertations. Formerly it was customary to assign to aspiring 
graduate students subjects extremely narrow in scope, and as 
nearly as possible untouched by previous investigators. That, of 
course, is still done. But the rapid multiplication of candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree in late years has made the search for such 
“ subjects ” increasingly difficult; even historians of the Turner 
school, who have not scrupled to encourage a foot by foot histori- 
cal “ conquest of the continent ” hard on the trail of the pioneer, 
have been somewhat put to it to furnish “topics” and “ mate- 
rials” for the avalanche of candidates. Faced by this situation, 
a few daring souls, such as Professor Paxson of the University 
of Wisconsin, have turned over to their more promising students 
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fields of ample breadth, fields that ofttimes have already been 
penetrated by a host of popular writers and reseachers. The task 
of a student so favored thus becomes in large part one of syn- 
thesis. It is his duty to reévaluate the work already done, to 
discover and fill in the gaps that have been left, to bring forth a 
harmonious, carefully organized whole. It may be objected that 
this is not work for the novice, but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. It is nothing unusual nowadays to discover that some 
really significant book started humbly as a seminar report. 

The Day of the Cattleman, a study inspired by Professor Pax- 
son and typical of the new trend in doctoral dissertations, covers 
the history of the range cattle industry in the Northwest from 
the middle of the end of the nineteenth century. Some of the 
story is not new, but it appears in this book better documented 
and more completely told than ever before. The prosperous 
cattle business that existed along the western trails prior to the 
beginning of the long drive is the subject of the opening chapter. 
Then follows an account of the more familiar Texas invasion, 
including, however, many unfamiliar facts about the location, 
growth, and prosperity of the cattleman’s frontier in the seven- 
ties ; then a compact and restrained chapter on the Indian barrier. 
From this point on the author increasingly hews out his own 
course. He shows how the cattle business tempted the speculative 
investor, both eastern and European; how by the middle eighties 
it had fallen a victim to over-expansion ; how it was ceasing to be 
a strictly frontier industry. He traces, largely from the minute 
books of the stock-growers, their efforts to enforce through their 
organizations the customs of the range country, and he observes 
with interest the “characteristic frontier individualism succumb 
to the equally characteristic need for group effort” (p. 117). 
The various manifestations of these efforts of the cattleman — 
their branding and round-up systems; their schemes, legal and 
extralegal, for the protection of their property from the Indians, 
the cattle thieves, and the “ Texas fever”; and their struggles 
against insuperable odds to prevent the overcrowding of the 
range—come in for full and strikingly original consideration. 
Finally, the cattleman’s failure—his failure to convince the 
United States government that it should readjust its land policy 
to suit his needs; his failure to obtain either by fencing or by the 
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control of water rights the land privileges that he must have to 
keep his industry alive; his failure to cope with the Grangers, the 
“rustlers,” and the elements, particularly the vicious winter 
weather of 1886-87 — all these things are graphically portrayed. 

It is an excellent book and a genuine contribution to the history 
of the West. The author writes unusually well, often with dis- 
tinction, his research leaves little to be desired, and his ability to 
organize his material stands out on every page. If there is any 
valid criticism of the book, it is that the author has been too sensi- 
tive about including matters already fairly well treated by others. 
The rigorous exclusion of the cowboy and his methods of opera- 
tion, for example, leaves a decided gap. The cowboy was not 
a cattleman, at least not if the stock-growers’ association could 
help it (p. 148), but he was an integral part of the cattleman’s 
business, and his activities lent color and richness to the life of the 
old West, even though the pictures provided in such books as 
the Virginian are vastly overdrawn. 

Incidentally, the University of Minnesota Press is to be con- 
gratulated upon a well-nigh perfect production, mechanically 
considered. 

Joun D. Hicks 


“Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians” (Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Forty-fourth Annual Report, 1926-1927, p. 
275-397). By Frances DENsMorRE. (Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 1928. Illustrations. ) 


Considerable attention has been devoted by scientists in recent 
years to the ethno-botany of the various Indian tribes, that is, to 
listing roots, plants, berries, and bark used by the Indians and 
to studying the uses made of such materials. In some cases it 
has been shown that the medicine men and women had consider- 
able knowledge of the effect of medicinal plants upon the human 
system, but the “charm” idea was likewise very prevalent. In 
the present monograph Miss Densmore, with the assistance and 
cooperation of other scientists in government departments, has 
presented the results of her investigations in this field among the 
Chippewa. The plants are listed under their botanical, their com- 
mon, and their Indian names, with information about the uses 
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made of them. The author has done much more, however, than 
merely list plants, as a survey of the table of contents will reveal. 
Some of the headings are: “ Medicinal Properties of Plants Used 
by the Chippewa,” “ Plants as Foods,” and “Plants as Medi- 
cine.” She develops each topic in considerable detail and the 
result is a valuable and interesting study. As is usual with publi- 
cations of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the study is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and text figures. 

The monograph is a valuable addition to the growing collection 
of studies upon Chippewa life and customs. It might well be 
reprinted as a separate, since in its present form it is to some 
extent buried in a general report. 

WitiLoucusy M. Bascock 


Early Candlelight, A Novel. By Maup Hart Loverace. (New 
York, The John Day Company, 1929. 322 p. $2.50.) 


It was inevitable that sooner or later a novelist would see the 
possibilities of Fort Snelling in pre-territorial days as the setting 
for an historical novel. Though it was not equally inevitable that 
the hero should be Henry Hastings Sibley, Mrs. Lovelace has 
demonstrated how readily a fictitious character bearing an uncanny 
resemblance to him plays the part. To this character she gives 
the name of Jasper Page. As the representative of the great fur 
company which controlled the lives of a large percentage of the 
population about the fort he naturally dominates the scene. The 
delineation of his character gives the novelist an excuse for 
describing a unique frontier home as his dwelling, the little garri- 
son as his friends, the voyageurs as his employees, and the Indians 
as his clients. How dexterously she presents one class after 
another by means of their relations with Jasper Page! The reader 
is hardly aware that he is the device by which the novelist is 
able to make a plausible story out of the more or less uncon- 
nected persons and events in and about the fort. 

As history the book is remarkable. It tells almost the entire 
story of what was happening about Fort Snelling from 1834 to 
1840. Even such unessential details as the religious revival 
sponsored by Colonel Loomis at the fort and the presence of Dred 
Scott are not omitted. One can but marvel at the great research 
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that has preceded the writing of many of the descriptive passages, 
especially those relating to the styles of the day, the customs of 
the voyageurs, and the names and relations of the characters, 
nearly all of whom are historic personages who appear under 
their own names. But tlie elaboration of historic detail is man- 
aged so adroitly that the reader seldom has the sense of being 
fed history under the name of fiction. 

As a novel the book cannot be commended so highly. Though 
the story holds one’s interest to the end and though the style is 
brisk and, at times, distinctive, the work is lacking in the elements 
of greatness. It is a pretty story, prettily told. That is the 
highest praise one can give. Had Mrs. Lovelace in the romance 
been true to the historic sense she has exhibited elsewhere in the 
book, the forcefulness of her novel would have been greatly 
enhanced. She invents a love between a girl of a voyageur family 
and the representative of the fur company. This passion would 
not have been beyond the realm of the possible. When she allows 
her hero to marry the girl, however, she departs from historical 
truth and from all that is probable. In so much she weakens the 
story. The bourgeois of the fur trade did not marry into the 
families of the voyageurs. There was a practically impassable 
gulf between the two social classes. If there must be the passion, 
let it end there as it must have ended in “ real life.” The clash 
between Page’s love and his dignity as the representative of a 
great monopoly would then have furnished a genuine climax and 
a chance to make him more than the stuff of which schoolgirls’ 
dreams are made. 

As Mrs. Lovelace has presented her story the hero is the 
weakest of all the chief characters. A little more convincing is 
Deedee, the voyageur heroine. Taliaferro, whose life as Indian 
agent at the fort held far more dramatic possibilities than Sib- 
ley’s, plays a very minor role. Narcisse bade fair to be a real, 
if unusual, figure, until the unlikely episode of stealing the major’s 
child occurred. It is in the character of Eva Boles that the author 
comes closest to success. This prudish, self-satisfied, calculat- 
ing beauty seems to be made of real flesh and blood. 

Despite the weakness of the characters the novel remains a 
very successful attempt to picture conditions at the mouth of the 
St. Peter’s just prior to the incursion of settlers. This was 
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undoubtedly the author’s main interest; the story was quite 


secondary in her mind. 
Grace LEE NuTE 


Seven Iron Men. By Paut ve Kruir. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1929. xiv, 241 p. Illustrations, maps. 


$3.00. ) 


Seven [ron Men is the life story of the seven Merritt brothers, 
pioneers of northern Minnesota and discoverers of the great iron 
deposits of the Mesabi Range. The author has shown that it is 
possible to treat a subject involving history and science in a man- 
ner that is both interesting and accurate. Many of our news and 
magazine writers would do well to read this volume as an example 
of accuracy. The descriptions of early Duluth and the life in the 
woods of northern Minnesota are excellent and not overdrawn, 
as anyone familiar with that life would testify. 

The story of the discovery of the Vermilion and Mesabi ranges 
involves considerable geology and mineralogy. The author has 
based his statements on careful research, as is shown by the list 
of sources at the end of the book. Inaccuracies— for example 
the statement on page 23 that the ore discovered by Stutz weighed 
five times that of ordinary rocks — are exceptional. Perhaps the 
reviewer should add that the ore was, in fact, about twice as heavy 
as ordinary rock. 

The fairness of treatment of everyone involved in the narra- 
tive seems obvious. There is no attempt to exalt the Merritts 
and their share in the development of northern Minnesota. Their 
failures as well as their successes are described. Incidentally the 
author’s comparison of the rdle of microbes and men in these 
great deposits serves to remind the reader that man’s part is, 
after all, but a small fraction of the whole and not nearly so 
important as one is wont to think. 

The reviewer considers Seven Iron Men a remarkable piece of 
work presenting an absorbing as well as an instructive story. It 
is strongly recommended to Minnesota readers who wish to be 
entertained while they are learning something of the discovery 
and development of the great iron ranges of Minnesota. 

Georce M. SCHWARTZ 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


In the death of Dr. Folwell on September 18 the society lost 
its president emeritus and a most active member. His services 
to the state culminated in the writing of his History of Minnesota, 
which easily ranks as the most ambitious publication undertaken 
by the society. Members of the society and many others will 
rejoice to learn that the fourth and last volume of this work is in 
the press. It was sent to the printer one week before its author 
died and galley proof of the first chapter was received only the 
day before his death. Though Dr. Folweil did not live to see the 
last volume in print, he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
work was completed; and he had already turned his vigorous and 
astoundingly vital interest and energy to the planning and writing 
of other books. The forthcoming volume will do more than com- 
plete an important historical work; it will fill out a monument 
to the author’s memory that will last as long as books are read. 


Nine additions to the active membership of the society were 
made during the quarter ending September 30: Ralph L. Goetzen- 
berger, Dr. G. Elmer Strout, and George R. Taylor of Minne- 
apolis ; Ingebrikt F. Grose of Northfield; Mrs. Sidney W. Kinyon 
of Owatonna; William H. Jensen of Brown’s Valley; Milton L. 
Erickson of Lake City; Margaret M. Sheardown of Winona; and 
Livingston W. Fargo of Chicago, Illinois. 


The Hennepin County Medical Society of Minneapolis and 
the Martin County Historical Society of Fairmont have become 
institutional members of the society. The St. Cloud Public 
Library has taken out a subscription to the society’s current pub- 
lications. 


The society lost six active members by death during the three 
months ending September 30: Mrs. Joseph L. Forepaugh of St. 
Paul, July 7; Carl A. F. D. Abbetmeyer of Chicago, July 18; the 
Reverend Everett Lesher of St. Paul, August 10; William D. 
Bailey of Duluth, August 31; Dr. William W. Folwell of Minne- 
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apolis, September 18; and Luther Mendenhall of Duluth, Septem- 
ber 26. The death of another active member, John I. Bell of 
Minneapolis, on May 17, has not previously been reported in this 
magazine. 


Miss Gertrude Krausnick resumed her work as librarian on 
September 1 after a year’s leave of absence, which was devoted 
mainly to European travel. 


A leave of absence has been granted Miss Mary E. Wheelhouse, 
editorial assistant, to enable her to carry on graduate studies in 
history at the University of Minnesota during the current 
academic year. In her absence her position will be occupied by 
Miss Livia Appel, formerly editorial assistant in the war records 
division. 

Dr. Grace Lee Nute and Miss Bertha L. Heilbron, curator of 
manuscripts and research assistant, respectively, who were abroad 
on leave during the summer months, have returned to their posts. 


The war records division was discontinued on June 30. The 
drafting of the second volume of Minnesota in the War with 
Germany was nearly completed at that time and it will probably 
be published soon after the last volume of Dr. Folwell’s History 
of Minnesota. Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, who has served as 
head of the war records division since its establishment in 1925, 
was formerly secretary and director of the Minnesota War 
Records Commission, and before his appointment in 1918 to that 
position he was for two years field agent of the society. He is at 
present engaged in the preparation of a history of Ramsey 
County’s participation in the World War, a work sponsored by 
the Ramsey County War Records Commission. 


An unusually large number of readers made use of materials 
in the society’s manuscript division during the summer. In the 
quarter ending September 30 there were IOI users as compared 
with 60 for the corresponding quarter a year ago. That the 
society’s collections are serving their purpose and are appreciated 
is evidenced, however, not so much by statistics of their use as 
by the fact that scholars come from a distance to consult them. 
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Thus Dr. Wayne E. Stevens of Dartmouth College, Dr. E. Doug- 
las Branch of the State Historical Society of Iowa, Professor J. 
Patterson Smith of Illinois College, and Sister M. Aquinas 
Norton of the College of St. Teresa at Winona, among others, 
have recently utilized the resources of the society for considerable 
periods of time. 


Among recent visitors who have investigated the equipment 
and methods used in the society’s historical work were three 
representatives of the state of Indiana, the secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Nevada, the curator of manuscripts of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the curator of the 
Detroit Historical Museum. 


The superintendent discussed the work of the society before 
the Rotary Club of Fer,us Falls on July 17 and at a meeting of 
the Daughters of American Colonists in Minneapolis on Septem- 
ber 26. On September 24 the assistant superintendent addressed 
the freshmen of Augsburg College, Minneapolis, on “ Educational 
Opportunities in the Twin Cities.” 


A stated meeting of the executive council was held on October 
14, at which the assistant superintendent spoke on his experiences 
in hunting for American history materials in Norway. 


The society’s exhibit at the state fair in September consisted of 
a miniature Chippewa encampment, the wigwams for which were 
borrowed from Mr. H. D. Ayer of Vineland. 


ACCESSIONS 


The most important recent gift to the society consists of volumi- 
nous additions to the Folwell Papers sent in from time to time 
by Dr. Folwell himself before his death, and since then by his 
family. These papers include letters received by Dr. Folwell on 
a great variety of subjects: notebooks and diaries from the late 
fifties up to the last period of his life; Civil War papers ; material 
collected for his History of Minnesota, including ten notebooks 
filled with records of interviews; and addresses and articles on 
subjects the range of which illustrates the catholicity of Dr. 
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Folwell’s interests. Suppiementing the manuscript materials are 
clippings and scrapbooks; several hundred pamphlets, books, and 
official documents; some five hundred numbers of magazines; 
and numerous personal objects. Included among the latter are 
photographs of Dr. Folwell, mainly from the later years of his 
life; of Presidents Northrop, Vincent, and Burton, taken singly 
and in group with Dr. Folwell; and of Mrs. Folwell. Among 
other interesting items are a knapsack and saddle used by Dr. 
Folwell in the Civil War, and a number of badges and medals. 
It is perhaps not the least of Dr. Folwell’s many services that he 
carefully assembled his papers and records and saw to it that 
a large part of them were placed with the society’s collections of 
records. The supplementing of the collection that he himself 
built up for the society has been in accordance with his wishes. 
The result is a body of historical materials invaluable for the 
student of Minnesota’s cultural development and of Dr. Folwell’s 
own far-reaching career. 


Among the materials received from Dr. Folwell before his 
death is a collection of the papers of the late James K. Hosmer 
of Minneapolis, the outstanding item of which is a carbon copy 
of an autobiography. This document, filling more than six hun- 
dred typed pages, records in great detail the events in the author’s 
life and his reflections about them. The collection also includes 
some correspondence dating from 1856 to 1916. Among the 
correspondents are such names as George Bancroft, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Charles Eliot Norton. A number of 
programs, clippings, and printed articles are among the miscel- 
laneous items in the collection. 


Still another gift from Dr. Folwell is a letter book kept by 
Colonel George N. Morgan of the First Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry in 1862 and 1863. It contains copies of thirteen letters, 
most of them of an official nature. 


Certified copies of eleven letters written from 1818 to 1824 by 
Bishop J. O. Plessis of Quebec to or about missionaries whom he 
sent to the Red River colony and the Lake Superior region have 
been made for the society from the originals in the archives of the 
diocese of Quebec. 
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A photostatic copy of a permit to enter the Indian country 
issued at Fort Snelling on August 19, 1836, to Robert L. Wood, 
Catlin’s companion on his visit to the Pipestone Quarry in 1836, 
has been presented by Wood’s granddaughter, Miss E. Bertha 
Chinn of Washington, D. C. 


Among the recent additions to the society’s transcripts of mate- 
rial in the archives of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions are a large number of letters written by 
missionaries among the Chippewa at Red Lake and Pokegama 
from 4845 to 1850. There is also much material relating to the 
Sioux War of 1862 and to missionary work among the Sioux 
who remained in Minnesota during the ensuing decade. The 
Sioux War material includes four items copied from the New 
York Evangelist of 1862 and 1863, in which letters from Minne- 
sota and Iowa telling of the outbreak are quoted. 


Photostatic copies of eight letters written by prominent Minne- 
sota pioneers between 1853 and 1915 to Charles Cavileer have 
been made by the society from the originals loaned by his daughter, 
Miss Lulah Cavileer of Pembina, North Dakota. 


Two letters written by members of the Orkney family in Que- 
bec during the Sioux War of 1862 and revealing their anxiety 
for a brother, W. G. Orkney, who they had reason to believe had 
been murdered by the Indians, have been presented by Mr. William 
A. Temple of St. Paul. 


A three-volume manuscript history of the Civil War by Cap- 
tain William F. Allee of the Twenty-second Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry and a descriptive roll of Company K, Twenty-second 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, are the gifts of Captain Allee’s 
daughters, Mrs. Nellie McKay and Miss Anne M. Allee of Min- 
neapolis. 


Some of the papers of J. I. Newman, a pioneer farmer in Blue 
Earth County, including correspondence with the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association from 1867 and 
1876, are the gift of the Reverend Frank Newman of San 
Jacinto, California. 
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Thirty-five commissions and other papers of Horatio P. Van 
Cleve are the gift of his son, Mr. J. R. Van Cleve of Thistle, 
Utah, through the courtesy of another son, Mr. Carl E. Van 
Cleve of Minneapolis. The papers date from 1827, when 
Van Cleve became a cadet at West Point, to 1890; and they include 
three commissions as adjutant general of Minnesota dated 1876, 
1878, and 1881. 


Mr. Harris Richardson of St. Paul has presented five early 
manuscript maps of railroad routes in Minnesota. Four of them 
show the lines of roads in the St. Croix Valley; the other is of 
a portion of the main line of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 


Photostatic copies of family records of Alexis Bailly and his 
descendants have been made from a Bible belonging to Mr. 
Edward C. Bailly of New York and loaned to the society by 
Mrs. John T. White of St. Paul. 


A genealogical record of the family of Ramsay Crooks, copied 
from a Bible in the possession of Mr. Alexander Crooks of 
Toronto, has been presented by Miss Margaret T. Plunkett of 
Boston. 


Four large scrapbooks containing clippings of announcements 
and reviews of plays and other entertainments presented at the 
Metropolitan Theater of St. Paul between August, 1906, and 
January, 1923, are the gift of Mr. L. N. Scott of St. Paul. 


A crayon portrait of Mr. James C. Burbank and a photograph 
of Mr. Henry C. Burbank from Mrs. Henry P. Upham of St. 
Paul, photographs of Dr. James K. Hosmer and Dr. Charles N. 
Hewitt from Miss Mary H. Folwell of Minneapolis, and a large 
number of photographs of pioneers from Miss Mary G. Smith 
of St. Paul are recent additions to the portrait collection. 


Additions to the military collection include an overcoat with a 
cape and a hat worn by Captain Gold T. Curtis of the Fifth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War, from Colonel 
William E. Per Lee of Stillwater; two powder flasks, from 
Miss Matilda V. Bailiff of Bloomington; and a revolver of an 
1862 model, from Mrs. Henry H. Dickey of St. Paul. 
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Articles illustrative of pioneer and domestic life recently added 
to the museum collection include a walnut hat rack, a wall pocket, 
and a table, from the heirs of the late Professor Newton H. 
Winchell of Minneapolis ; a mahogany cradle made in 1825, from 
Miss Marian Moir of Bloomington; a guitar bought in 1858 by 
Captain Louis Robert of St. Paul for his daughter Jeanette, from 
Mr. Locke L. Murray of St. Paul; a zither dating from 1880 
and several pieces of sheet music published in 1866, from Miss 
Elizabeth Foss of Minneapolis; a Betty lamp and several candle 
snuffers, from Mr. John Seibert of Hillman; a wooden foot stove 
made in 1830, from Miss Margaret Sheardown of Winona; a blue 
Staffordshire china toilet set, from Mrs. D. F. Polk of St. Paul; 
several pieces of ironstone china, from Mrs. Clara S. Johnson of 
St. Paul; and a Britannia ware tea set, a pewter coffee pot, and 
a Sheffield tray, from Mrs. James T. Morris of Minneapolis. 


Recent additions to the costume collection include a double- 
breasted Prince Albert suit and a blue brocaded satin gown worn 
by Mr. and Mrs. George H. Staples when they were married 
in 1887, presented by Mrs. Staples of St. Paul; a white satin 
wedding gown and slippers of 1886, given by Miss Margaret M. 
Sheardown of Winona; and a child’s dress worn in 1883 and a 
pair of handmade black satin slippers dating from 1838, presented 
by Miss Mary G. Smith of St. Paul. 


Two sets of doll’s furniture and a collection of doll’s dishes 
dating from 1895, received from Mrs. George H. Staples of St. 
Paul, and a small doll of the period around 1875, from Mrs. May 
Bantroff of St. Paul, have been added to the toy collection. 


A large granite mortar found near Goose Lake, Waseca County, 
and a small pestle found near Jamestown, North Dakota, have 
been presented by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Watson of Waseca. 


A model of the first Bell telephone, as used in 1875, is the 
gift of Mr. Charles E. Hall, secretary of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, through the courtesy of Mr. R. L. Gamble 
of Minneapolis. 
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“TI wish to write a history, not of wars, but of society; and to 
ascertain how people lived in the interior of their families and 
what were the arts they commonly cultivated. ... I want to 
know what were the steps by which mankind passed from bar- 
barism to civilization.” The advocate of the “new history ” who 
wrote this choice sentiment was not Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
but Voltaire, and the time of its writing not 1929, but 1752. 
The phrase is quoted by Charles A. Beard and Mary Beard in a 
valuable essay on “ History and Culture,” published in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for September 7. 


“It is not a delusion, but a plain, palpable fact,” writes Dr. 
C. B. Coleman in the 1928 Proceedings of the Southwestern 
Indiana Historical Society (Jndiana History Bulletin, extra no. 3, 
August, 1929), “ that in present day Indiana our historical societies, 
together with such organizations as the Academy of Science, and 
various scientific and literary clubs, are standing for the develop- 
ment of civilization as did the societies of the Italian Renais- 
sance. They are keeping alive and they are increasing that broad, 
intellectual grasp of the evolution and the organization of our 
present day civilization which is the basis of any progress which 
we may hope to make in the future.” Dr. Coleman’s article, which 
is entitled “Emphasis in the Work of Historical Societies,” 
stresses “ correct historical principles ” and therefore the preserva- 
tion and the study of original documentary sources. 


During the past eighty years the state of New York has secured 
ownership or control of a large number of buildings, forts, parks, 
monuments, and sites of special significance in that state’s history. 
Before 1924 these were administered through scattered bureaus, 
boards, and institutions, and there was no uniform policy. In 
1924, however, unified control was established under a State 
Council of Parks, though the advisory services of interested local 
and state organizations were retained. As matters worked out 
in practice attention was largely given to the parks and recrea- 
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tional activities involved, and the historic properties were neg- 
lected. Ultimately control of the latter was shifted to regional 
park commissions. The state historian of New York, Dr. A. C. 
Flick, is confronted by a difficult situation. To leave matters 
as they stand will mean indifferent care or neglect. To go back to 
the old system, with neglect combined with politics, would be 
worse. Hence he has recently suggested the formation of a 
“ State Council of Historic and Scientific Reservations ” to formu- 
late policies, draw up budgets, and control “all historic and scien- 
tific reservations owned or supported by the State.” This council 
would work through an administrative bureau, with a permanent 
office and staff. Since most states have problems similar to those 
of New York in this respect, the New York attempt to evolve a 
systematic method of handling its historic places, monuments, and 
the like will be watched with much interest. All are in agreement 
with Dr. Flick when he writes of these properties, “ properly 
managed they would return rich cultural values to the citizens 
of this State and to outside visitors.” The subject is discussed by 
Dr. Flick in the April number of the Quarterly Journal of the 
New York State Historical Association. 


An important contribution to an understanding of the career 
of Father Louis Hennepin, with special reference to his relations 
with the English, is made in chapter 3 of an excellent study 
entitled The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, by Verner W. Crane 
(Durham, North Carolina, 1928). New points are brought out 
also concerning the dates of publication of some of Hennepin’s 
books. 


A consideration of the problem of agriculture in the Middle 
West, coupled with a vigorous argument against the Hawley Bill, 
is presented by Governor Christianson in an article entitled “Is 
the Tariff Fair to Farmers?” published in the North American 
Review for September. 


” 


The literature of the “agrarian crusade” continues to grow. 
One of the latest and most valuable additions to it is a scholarly 
article on “‘ The Farmers’ Alliance,” by John D. Hicks and John 
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D. Barnhart, published in the North Carolina Historical Review 
for July. This survey, both for its bibliographical information 
and its clear analysis of the sequence of events in the alliance 
movement, will be indispensable to all students of the subject. 


A study of “ The Cattleman in the Agricultural History of the 
Northwest ” by Ernest S. Osgood appears in Agricultural History 
for July. 

Many references to Minnesota are included in a volume on 
Our Federal Lands: A Romance of American Development, by 
Robert S. Yard (New York, 1928. 360 p.). Among the sub- 
jects discussed are the public domain, national forests, “ Our 
Indian Wards,” and the national parks system. 


A study of the Grain Trade During the World War by Frank 
M. Surface (New York, 1928. 679 p.) contains much informa- 
tion of interest for Minnesota history, especially in its discussion 
of the question of a fair price for the 1917 wheat crop, its chap- 
ters on the control of flour milling, and its consideration of legis- 
lative activity and farm marketing. 


How Norwegian officials attempted to discourage emigration 
in the mid-nineteenth century by circulating false impressions of 
conditions in America is discussed by Thor Kittleson in an account 
of the experiences of a Norwegian family which came to America 
seventy-nine years ago and settled in Wisconsin, published in the 
Milan Standard for September 20. Many believed, he says, that 
the United States was occupied chiefly by “ scalping Indians, wild 
animals, rattle snakes, tornadoes, swamps, malaria germs, cholera 
epidemics and — Yankees. And the worst of all was the Yankee. 
In fact some of the immigrants at that time had the same idea of 
the Yankee as the southern slaves had at the time of the Civil 
War — that they had horns, tails and claws.” The immigrant’s 
first encounters with the Yankee pioneers of the West promptly 
dispelled these false notions. 


Three articles on “ Early Northwest Days ” in the Northwestern 
Chronicle of St. Paul for July 27 describe, respectively, the 
“ Beginning of Early Catholicity in Wisconsin,” “ Catholicity in 
Iowa,” and “ Early Days of Church in Minnesota.” The last 
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reviews briefly the growth of the Roman Catholic church in Min- 
nesota since the establishment of an episcopal see in 1850. 


Sources of Northwest History is the title of a series of Histori- 
cal Reprints that is being issued by the State University of Mon- 
tana under the editorship of Paul C. Phillips. Recent numbers 
include the “Journal of Peter Koch: 1869-1870,” a Danish 
pioneer who after a career as a trader eventually became a banker 
at Bozeman, edited by Elers Koch; the journal of Richard Owen 
Hickman, relating the story of “ An Overland Journey to Califor- 
nia in 1852,” edited by M. Catherine White ; and “ A Reminiscence 
of John Bozeman” by James Kirkpatrick, edited by Paul C. 
Phillips. 

A collection of Documents Relating to Detroit and Vicinity, 
1805-1813, edited by George N. Fuller, has been brought out as 
volume 40 of the Michigan Historical Collections (Lansing, 1929. 
754 p.). It consists in considerable part of letters from Governor 
William Hull of Michigan Territory to the secretary of war and 
necessarily it incorporates much information about frontier 
defense and related problems and conditions. The introduction to 
the volume, a brief and undocumented sketch of Hull’s career by 
William L. Jenks, originally written for publication elsewhere, is 
useful, but fails to bring out the broader significance of the docu- 
ments. In the entire volume of more than seven hundred pages 
there is only one footnote. This omission of explanatory anno- 
tation probably prompts the editor’s remark that those who use 
the book for serious purposes will presumbly be familiar with 
“the people, places, and general setting.” One cannot escape a 
feeling, despite this disclaimer, that the serious editing of docu- 
ments, even for the use of specialists, places an obligation upon a 
scholarly editor to bring his own special knowledge to bear upon 
some of the puzzling minor problems and details that inevitably 
arise. True, annotation sometimes has degenerated into the pain- 
ful elucidation of the obvious and so has become an exercise in 
pedantry, but there would seem to be a happy medium. The 
reader is told that the documents, unless otherwise indicated, are 
drawn from the archives of the war department; but no clues are 
given as to the file or even the division of that voluminous collec- 
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tion in which they are to be found. There is no explanation of the 
basis of selection and one looks in vain for a key to the use of 
brackets, rows of periods, and other devices. Despite its deficien- 
cies the book is a welcome addition to printed source material on 
the history of the Northwest. 


The autumn number of the Michigan History Magazine is a 
“ Teachers’ Number,” containing several discussions of the teach- 
ing of state history and numerous items intended to be of practical 
aid to teachers. In an article on “ Teaching State History in the 
High School” by R. M. Tryon, the introduction of state history 
material in general American history courses, under the appro- 
priate “units,” is advocated. A list of topics for reports and 
themes in Michigan history and several pages of bibliographical 
suggestions add to the value of the number. Other items include 
“ Fifty Questions on Local History,” a plan for “ School History 
Clubs,” “ Practical Hints for Local Historical Work,” and a 
“ Constitution for a County Historical Society.” 


Of more than ordinary interest is Lieutenant Commander 
Louis H. Roddis’ account of a middle-western frontiersman pub- 
lished under the title “ A Cherokee County Pioneer ” in the Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics for July. The pioneer in question 
was the author’s father, Henry Roddis, born in Northamptonshire, 
England, who settled in northwestern Iowa in 1866. The story 
has Minnesota interest, for in 1896 Roddis, then fifty-five years 
old, removed to central Minnesota, where he bought a tract of 
land, on the north shore of Lake Osakis. “ It can be imagined,” 
writes Commander Roddis, “that the man who had planted one 
of the first large orchards, vineyards, and mulberry groves in 
northwestern Iowa would not forget horticulture in Minnesota.” 
The details of his experiments with plants and flowers throw 
light upon what someone has called the “transit of culture” 
and hence upon the history of civilization in the Northwest. 
Roddis represents a type of pioneer that deserves more study 
than it has thus far received at the hands of historians of the 
West —the pioneer “who first tilled the new country, planted 
the first orchards in it, reared the first herds and flocks there, 
and labored to improve both plants and animals.” 
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The Immigrants’ Trek: a Detailed History of the Lake Hen- 
dricks Colony in Brookings County, Dakota Territory, from 1873- 
1881, by Gustav O. Sandro of Hendricks, Minnesota, tells of the 
settlement of a party of Norwegian immigrants, most of them 
from the Trondhjem region, in 1873 and their subsequent history. 
The opening chapter, detailing the progress of the party across 
southern Minnesota in eleven prairie schooners, reminds one of 
descriptions in Rdlvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 


As usual, the current issue of the North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly contains material of special interest and value for Min- 
nesota. In this case—the issue for July —there are articles on 
“ Early Freight and Stage Lines in Dakota,” by Harold L. Briggs, 
and on “The Buffalo in Trade and Commerce,” by Merrill G. 
Burlingame. The first contains considerable information about 
the early Red River cart traffic, stage lines connecting St. Paul 
with the Red River country, the Fisk expedition of 1864, and 
other topics that have to do with Minnesota. The second article 
also touches the cart trade; among other things it presents some 
figures on the value of the furs delivered at St. Paul from the 
Red River country in the fifties. Only a part of these furs, how- 
ever, consisted of buffalo robes. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


One of the most important figures in the early history of Min- 
nesota, Major Lawrence Taliaferro, was honored on September 
10, when a tablet commemorating his work in this region was 
unveiled at Fort Snelling. It bears the following inscription: 
“In recognition of the faithful services of Major Lawrence 
Taliaferro, 1794-1871, who served as agent for the Sioux nation 
from 1819 to 1840, and whose agency house stood near this spot. 
This tablet is erected by Colonial chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Minneapolis, 1929.” In connection with 
the dedication of the tablet, the story of Taliaferro’s work as 
agent was reviewed by Chaplain Gynther Storaasli of Fort 
Snelling. 


A Gazetteer of Meandered Lakes of Minnesota (1928. 183 p.) 
issued by the state department of drainage and waters, of which 
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Mr. E. V. Willard is commissioner, provides not only a “ ready 
reference to the extent and location of the meandered lakes of the 
state” but also considerable food for thought with reference to 
the names and naming of Minnesota’s lakes. More than a thou- 
sand of the lakes referred to appear to be nameless. Of those 
boasting names many can lay no claim to distinctive ones. There 
are, for example, 99 Long lakes, 91 Mud, 76 Rice, 43 Bass, and 
40 Twin. Names of foods appear to have been utilized, such as 
Coffee, Sugar, Sandwich, Ham, Egg, Potato, Cranberry, Plum, 
Lobster, and Pie. Such appellations, the commissioner thinks, 
convey no identification to those seeking information. Nor does 
he approve of Rum and Whiskey, which no longer enjoy the 
grace that once was theirs. Yet other names, though picturesque, 
are frowned upon as unattractive, such as Dead Fish, Dead Man, 
Pig’s Eye, and Dirty Nose. Further, it seems “that every known 
bug, insect, bird, beast and fish may be found in the column of 
names.” The commissioner approvingly calls attention, however, 
to names that perpetuate explorers, pioneers, and other “ makers 
of history ” and also to those that draw upon the Indian lexicon. 
He believes that Minnesotans would serve their communities 
and state by giving attention to the renaming of many and the 
naming of other lakes, in all cases attempting to find names 
attractive and significant. 


How the Scotch instincts of that hardy Minnesota pioneer, 
Martin McLeod, served him to advantage in a civil suit during 
the fifties in which he was defendant and fought his own case 
is told in an article in the Hutchinson Leader for July 5. The 
account is based on two letters from McLeod to his brother in 
the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The unusual combination of circumstances that brought Henry 
A. Swift to the governor’s chair, in 1863, despite the fact that 
he had merely been elected a member of the Minnesota senate, is 
explained in the Weekly Mirror of Minneapolis for August 24. 


A pictorial map of the “ Arrowhead” region of northern Min- 
nesota and a sixteen-page pamphlet containing the Story of the 
Arrowhead Country from the Age of Stone to the Age of Steel 
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have recently been issued under the auspices of the Hibbing 
branch of the American Association of University Women. 


“Half a Century of Duck Observation in Minnesota” is the 
title of an article by George D. Hamilton in the September num- 
ber of Fins, Feathers, and Fur, in which the author compares 
the abundance of wild life fifty years ago with its scarcity today 
and makes a strong plea for its conservation. The article is 
reprinted in the Detroit Lakes Tribune for September 12. 


A mimeographed pamphlet entitled The Quist Family, 1771 - ? 
by P. P. Quist (8 p.) contains in addition to genealogical data 
an extremely interesting account of the author’s father and 
mother, who emigrated from Sweden in 1865. Four sons had 
left for America a few years before; one of them offered to give 
the father forty acres of his homestead in Scandia Grove, Minne- 
sota, if he would come. The pamphlet tells in detail about the 
journey and the experiences of the emigrants after their arrival 
in Minnesota. 


Considerable information about recent progress in Minnesota 
agricultural life is published in the August issue of Minneapolis, 
the quarterly organ of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. An interview with Dean W. C. Coffey telling about the 
work of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Minnesota in developing improved types of grain appears 
under the title “How Marquillo Wheat Was Developed,” and 
the story of the master farmer and master farm home-maker 
movements in the Northwest is told by Dan A. Wallace in an 
article entitled “ Recognizing Achievement in Rural Life.” 


Mr. Albert M. Welles of Minneapolis presents his recollections 
of a “ journalistic career of nearly half a century, begun on the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and concluded with three decades spent 
in conducting successful weekly newspapers in Minnesota towns ” 
in an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for August 4. 


The part played by the Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try in the battle of Manila is recalled in an interview with General 
Charles M. Reeve, who commanded the regiment, in the Minne- 
apolis Journal for August II. 
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A series of articles on “ Early Vermilion History” by Edward 
Lynch in the Ely Miner includes an account of a federal investi- 
gation involving over a hundred persons indicted for plundering 
the government of timber and ore lands, July 19; and a descrip- 
tion of the carrying of the mail over the Vermilion trail in the 
eighties, August 16. 


Locat History ITEMS 


A sketch of the first school in Aitkin County, established at 
Libby more than a quarter of a century ago, with lists of teachers 
and pupils, is published in the Aitkin Republican for July 18. 


“ Requiescat in Pace” is the title of a brief historical account 
of South Bend in the September issue of the Jnterpreter, a publi- 
cation of the extension division of the University of Minnesota. 
It tells of the founding of the town in the Minnesota Valley in 
1853; of its short-lived prosperity ; and of its decline after it was 
ignored by the railroad, which was routed through Mankato. 


An interesting feature of the Diamond Jubilee and Homecoming 
Celebration held in New Ulm on July 4 and 5 was a pageant in 
fourteen episodes depicting historical events such as early pay- 
ments of annuities to the Indians by government agents, the 
selection of the town site of New Ulm by its founders, incidents 
of the Sioux Outbreak, and the call to arms during the World 
War. The celebration was also the occasion for the dedication 
of two memorials. One, placed in Pioneer Park and presented 
to the city of New Ulm by the local chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, consists of a boulder to which is 
attached a bronze plate bearing the inscription: “In this vicinity 
pioneers were accustomed to ford. Here also was the site of a fur 
trading post.” Among the speakers at its dedication was Mr. 
Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, whose address, entitled “ The Fur Trader 
as an Aid to Settlement,” is printed in the New Ulm Review for 
July 10. In it some attention is devoted to Joseph Laframboise, 
the fur-trader whose post is referred to in the inscription of the 
marker. The other memorial dedicated was a monument in Mil- 
ford Township bearing the following inscription: “ Erected by 
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the state of Minnesota in memory of the men, women and chil- 
dren of Milford who were massacred by the Indians, August 18, 
1862.” A summary of the dedicatory address delivered by Gover- 
nor Christianson is given in the Brown County Journal for July 12. 


A description of New Ulm in the late fifties and early sixties 
is included in an article on “German Methodist Pioneering” 
by the Reverend Gustavus E. Hiller, published in the North- 
western Christian Advocate for September 12 and reprinted in the 
Brown County Journal for September 27. 


An example of the displacement of Swedish farmers by 
Germans in the post-pioneer period is afforded in the history of 
settlement in Benton and Dahlgren townships, Carver County, 
according to an article by Win V. Working in the Belle Plaine 
Herald for July 18. In another article, on Penn Township, 
McLeod County, published in the Glencoe Enterprise for July 11, 
Mr. Working illustrates the usual process, that of the displacement 
of Yankees by Germans 


Other recent local history articles by Win V. Working in the 
Belle Plaine Herald include an account of the experiences of a 
Swedish immigrant youth, J. P. Halgren, in earning a living in 
Minnesota and in the Far West during the eighties, July 4; a 
description of changes in threshing methods in the past half 
century, August 1; the story of the experiences of a New Auburn 
soldier during the Sioux Outbreak as revealed in his diary, 
August 15; and a study of the growth of trade in Cologne and 
Belle Plaine, September 5. 


A room in the court house at Grand Marais has been set aside 
for the preservation and display by the Cook County Historical 
Society of objects illustrating the county’s history. 


The almost deserted village of Wasioja, situated on the Zumbro 
River in Dodge County, forms the subject of an article in the 
Rochester Post-Bulletin for July 31. Wasioja was the scene of 
a typical town-site speculation in the fifties ; now it is the “ symbol 
of hopes gone astray.” 
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An historical sketch of the Hubbel House at Mantorville, 
claimed to be the oldest hotel standing in Minnesota, appears in the 
Rochester Post-Bulletin for August I. 


The beginnings and growth of Swedish Lutheran church work 
in Alexandria and the adjoining region are discussed in an 
“ Historical Sketch of the Alexandria District of the Red River 
Valley Conference, 1879-1929,” by the Reverend J. Edward 
Larson, published in the Park Region Echo of Alexandria for 
September 26. 


An organization known as the Pioneers and Old Settlers 
Union of Douglas County was formed at Alexandria on July 14. 
At the first meeting, held the same day, Mr. Constant Larson 
presented a paper on the history of Douglas County, which is 
published in the Alexandria Citizen News for July 18. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Rushford 
was commemorated from July 3 to 5 with a Diamond Jubilee and 
Homecoming celebration, one feature of which was an historical 
pageant depicting the history of the city from Indian days to 
the present. The event was the occasion for the publication in 
the Tri-County Record of Rushford for July 4 of a number of 
historical articles, including accounts of the founding and growth 
of the city, early pioneer conditions, the development of trans- 
portation facilities, early schools, and industrial progress. Rem- 
iniscences of “ Early Pioneer Days East of Rushford” recorded 
by “a native” and a history of government in the area now com- 
prising Fillmore County are published in the same issue. 


At a joint meeting of the Goodhue County Historical Society 
and the Vasa Community Club, held at Vasa on July 19, an 
interesting program dealing with the history of this pioneer 
Swedish settlement was presented. Papers by Miss A. E. Willard 
and Mr. C. A. Rasmussen of Red Wing, and Mr. Aaron Pearson 
and Mr. F. A. Carlson, early residents of Vasa, were read; Mrs. 
Frances Boynton of Hastings spoke briefly about early days in 
the Swedish coluny; and the Reverend J. A. Oslund told of the 
work of Dr. Eric Norelius and the beginnings of the Swedish 
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Lutheran church there. Objects illustrative of pioneer life and 
belonging to people in the community were exhibited in connection 
with the meeting. 


Besides a wealth of material relating to present-day Red Wing, 
a special edition of the Red Wing Daily Republican, issued on 
August 21 to give publicity to the Elks’ state convention, contains 
a number of historical articles, including sketches of- Barn Bluff, 
saved from destruction at the hands of quarriers about twenty 
years ago through the efforts of local citizens; of the settlement 
of Frontenac; and of the lives of two Indian chiefs buried in the 
heart of Red Wing. 


An historical sketch of the Villa Maria Academy at Frontenac, 
founded by the Ursuline sisters in 1878, appears in the Catholic 
Bulletin of St. Paul for July 27. The article includes also some 
information about French explorations in the Lake Pepin region, 
early Catholic missions, and the founding of Frontenac. 


“cc 


The arrival by steamboat of the “ first large influx ” of settlers 
at Red Wing, on August 6, 1854, and their reception by the 
“first Red Wing official delegation to bid welcome to a band of 
immigrants ” form the subject of a brief sketch in the Red Wing 


Daily Eagle for August 6. 


The building of a stockade near Pomme de Terre in 1862 as 
a defense against the Indians, its occupation by government troops 
until 1865, and its subsequent history are described in an article 
in the Grant County Herald of Elbow Lake for August 8. The 
article was occasioned by the identification of the graves of two 
soldiers in Company D, Eighth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
who were killed in September, 1862, during a skirmish with a 
small band of marauding Sioux. 


The memoirs of the late T. R. Stewart, pioneer settler of Hous- 
ton County, which are being published in the Caledonia Journal 
beginning with the issue for May I, tell in detail the story of his 
father’s emigration from Massachusetts to the West, the family’s 
settlement at Caledonia in 1853, and the building of the new home. 
They afford an intimate and illuminating view of many of the 
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everyday phases of pioneer life, such as the furnishing of the 
cabin, the dangers — real and imagined — of the wilderness, hunt- 
ing and fishing, transportation problems, and the amusements of 
the frontier. A sketch by the author of the log cabin of Samuel 
McPhail, founder of the village of Caledonia, accompanies the 
installment appearing on June 5. 


How lumberjacks of the eighties cut their trails through the 
woods and opened the region near Wabana Lake, Itasca County, 
for the community of farmers and summer residents that later 
settled there is described in a series of articles published in the 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review from August 7 to 21. 


Recollections of the town of Jackson in the seventies are 
recorded in an interview with V. W. Avery, a pioneer settler, 
published in the Jackson Republic for July 26. 


Statistical information about population, the extent of settle- 
ment, crop production, and manufacturing in Kanabec County 
between 1860 and 1880 is given in a series of articles by Arthur 
G. Peterson in the Kanabec County Times of Mora for August 
15, 22, and 29. Lumbering activities during the seventies are 
described by Thomas McDonald, a pioneer logger in the county, 
in a sketch published in the Times for September 12. 


A typewritten letter, dated May 27, 1886, from the Winona 
Harvester Works to John Ryan of Le Sueur, in the possession 
of the latter, reveals that a shipment of machinery was carried up 
the Minnesota River to Le Sueur in that year on the “ Alvira.” 
The letter, with additional information about the boat, is pub- 
lished in the Le Sueur News-Herald for July 3. 


How the mail was brought to Hutchinson and neighboring 
communities during the fifties is described in a brief article in the 
Hutchinson Leader for July 5. The issue for July 12 contains a 
sketch of the development of lighting facilities in the city. 


Governor Christianson and Mayor W. F. Kunze of Minneapolis 
were among the speakers at Fort Ridgely State Park on August 
23, when a program commemorating the sixty-seventh anniversary 
of the siege of Fort Ridgely was presented. 
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The finding of an old schoolbook in which the names of pupils 
attending Rochester’s first school seventy-two years ago had been 
pencilled by the owner is the occasion for an article in the 
Rochester Post-Bulletin for September 21. 


A number of articles dealing with the settlement and development 
of Crookston appear in the Crookston Daily Times for July 1, 
in connection with news of the fiftieth anniversary celebration held 
there on July 3 and 4. Another article on the early history of 
Crookston, accompanied by a picture of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad station there in the early seventies, is published in the 
Polk County Leader of Crookston for July 4. 


A summary of government in Pope County since its organiza- 
tion in 1862 and an explanation of the organization and objects 
of the old settlers’ association in that county were included in 
an address delivered before a picnic meeting of the association on 
August II by its president, the Honorable E. M. Webster. His 
address and abstracts of the other speeches given on that occasion 
appear in the Pope County Tribune of Glenwood for August 15. 


Several historical sketches relating to Boon Lake Township, 
Renville County, have appeared recently in the Hutchinson Leader. 
Information about its first schools and teachers is given in an 
article published in the issue for September 6; and the experiences 
of the James Hodgdon family, one of the first to locate in the 
township, and of another pioneer settler, Gibson A. Richards, are 
described in articles published on September 13 and 20. 


A biographical sketch of Sacred Heart’s “grand old man,” 
Bernt Haganson, in the Sacred Heart News for July 18 throws 
many interesting sidelights on conditions in that region during the 
seventies. 


A description of Faribault, the “ Athens of the West,” in 1880, 
which appears in the Faribault Daily News for July 9, is based 
largely on an article in the first city directory, published in that 
year. 


An interesting feature of the third annual summer meeting 
of the Rice County Historical Society, held at Northfield on 
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August 12, was a group of exhibits, displayed in local shop win- 
dows, of old furniture, linen, musical instruments, vehicles, books, 
pictures, clothing, china, and other objects. The formal program 
included papers on “ John W. North, a Pioneer Statesman,” by 
Carl L. Weicht, and on “ Early Trails and Roads in Rice County,” 
by Maude Stewart, both published in full in the Northfield News 
for August 16; and a talk by Isabella Watson on “ Some Historic 
Landmarks in This Vicinity,” of which the substance is given in 
the same issue of the News. The meeting was attended by about 
a hundred and fifty people. 


A brief account of the founding of the first Methodist Episcopal 
church in the Fox Lake community by the Reverend W. E. 
Thompson, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal churches at Dundas 
and Little Prairie, appears in the Northfield Independent for 
September 12. 


A joint meeting of the historical societies of St. Louis, Cook, 
and Lake counties, “ planned to stimulate interest in the history 
of the American North Shore of Lake Superior,” was held at 
Two Harbors on August 22. The success of the meeting may be 
judged by the fact that about seventy-five people attended the 
afternoon session and more than a hundred were present in the 
evening, and that nine North Shore cities and villages were repre- 
sented. At the afternoon session papers were presented on 
“ Grand Portage, the Indian City,” by Mrs. Effie McLean; “ North 
Shore Fishermen at Tofte and Other Places; Their Homesteads 
and Their Work,” by Hans Engelson; “ North Shore Place 
Names,” by William E. Culkin; and “Two Harbors and Its 
History,” by Mrs. R. B. Elliott. The evening program included 
a survey of the “Forest History of Lake County,” by Judge 
W. E. Scott; an address entitled “ Back from the Shore,” by 
Judge Bert Fesler; “ Early Railroad Building Reminiscences,” by 
William A. McGonagle; and an account of “ Grand Marais; Its 
Harbor, Its People, and Its History,” by Dr. F. B. Hicks. 


A description of St. Cloud in the sixties, when the family of 
William Orcutt settled there, and of the changes that have taken 
place since in population, transportation facilities, agriculture, 
industry and commerce, and natural resources, is given by Wright 
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T. Orcutt, a son of the pioneer settler, in an article published in the 
Sauk Rapids Sentinel for August 15. 


An account of a trip taken by Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm from 
St. Cloud to Fort Snelling on the steamboat “ Enterprise” in 
1861, based on a report in her paper, the St. Cloud Democrat, 
for May 23 of that year, appears in the Sauk Centre Herald for 
August 8. 


The history of the old ferry at Clearwater, which has been in 
use since territorial days and is soon to be displaced by a bridge, 
is discussed in an article in the Buffalo Journal for August 8. 
A brief historical sketch of the ferry appears also in the Sauk 
Centre Herald for August I. 


A marker erected at Morris and dedicated on October 4 by 
the Wadsworth Trail chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution bears the following inscription: “‘To commemorate 
Wadsworth Trail. Established in 1864 from St. Cloud to 
Fort Wadsworth, later called Fort Sisseton. This trail was used 
by soldiers and traders who came up the Mississippi River by boat. 
It passed through Sauk Centre, Gager’s station (which was 
located four and one-half miles north and east of this spot), 
Toqua, Browns Valley and the government agency on the Sisseton 
reservation.” A history of the trail, presented by Miss Grace 
Hall during the dedication ceremonies, is published in the Morris 
Tribune for October 11. 


An “Old Settlers’ Log Cabin,” erected on the Todd County 
fair grounds as the “permanent home of the Todd County Old 
Settlers’ Historical Society,” was dedicated on August 21. A 
résumé of the speech delivered on that occasion by the Honor- 
able George W. Peterson, touching on many interesting develop- 
ments in the history of the county and the state, is published in 
the Long Prairie Leader for August 29. 


An anniversary dinner on September 6, special services on 
September 8, and a “tribute service and pilgrimage to the grave 
of Rev. William T. Boutwell ” on September 15 were the features 
of a celebration marking the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Methodist Episcopal Churci: of Stillwater. 
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The services in honor of Boutwell were held at his old homestead, 
a farm just west of Stillwater, and they included an address by 
Judge Orris E. Lee on “ Boutwell as I Knew Him.” An article 
about early missionary activity at Stillwater and the establishment 
and progress of the local Methodist church, published in the 
Stillwater Daily Gazette for September 6, is based in part upon 
original manuscript materials. 


The settlement and development of Buffalo are sketched by 
a pioneer settler, A. E. Sturges, in the Buffalo Journal for Sep- 
tember 5. 


Colonel David Edwards is characterized as “St. Anthony’s 
First Wag ” in a sketch by A. J. Russell published in the Minne- 
apolis Journal for August 2. The writer tells how Edwards 
perpetrated the “ Great Nesmith Cave Hoax ” in 1867 by publish- 
ing in a Minneapolis paper an account of the discovery of a 
fabulous cave beneath the surface of the city. 


Pioneer days at Hopkins are recalled by Mr. Will E. Perkins, 
whose family settled on a farm there in 1873, in the Minneapolis 
Tribune for September 29. A series of intimate pictures of life 
on a frontier farm located near a growing community is presented. 
The narrative also includes an account of a grist and flour mill 
built on Minnehaha Creek by Mr. Perkins’ grandfather in 1869. 


The story of the Gustavus Adolphus Swedish Lutheran Church 
of St. Paul was outlined by the Reverend C. J. Carlson, its senior 
pastor, at special historical services held to commemorate its 
fortieth anniversary on September 23. 


The seventy-fourth anniversary of the founding of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church of St. Paul was celebrated with special services 
on September 15. A brief history of this pioneer German church 
appears in the St. Paul Dispatch for September 14. 


The beginning of work on the “ Third street widening project ” 
in St. Paul is the occasion for the reprinting, in the St. Paul 
Dispatch of July 2, of an editorial from the Minnesota Pioneer 
for January 15, 1852, in which the editor, James M. Goodhue, 
advocates a similar improvement of the St. Paul waterfront. 
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Acadia, French colony, 437 

Accault, Michael (Michel 
sketch, 211 

Acoma Township (McLeod County), 
first settler, 305n. 

Acton Township (Meeker County), 
murders, 301 

Ada, history, 359 

Adams, E. E., author, 221 

Adams, F. W., monument, 362 

Adams, Floyd, author, 362 

Adams, Mrs. Joseph, author, 373, 
374 

Agricultural History Society, 49, 74, 
210 

Agriculture, 361; relation to rail- 
roads, 69; on frontier, 97, 213, 215, 
287, 405, 406; at missions, 112, 
113, 114; relation to flour-milling, 
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after Sioux War, 429; problems, 
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acquired, 77, 205. See also Corn 
raising, Dairying, Grasshopper 
plague, Wheat raising 

Aitkin, American Legion post, 223 

Aitkin County, first school, 459; 
notes, 223 

Alabama, reconstruction in, 184 

Albert Lea, history, 91 

Alcott, Bronson, 354 

Aldrich, C. D., 203 

Alexandria, history, 91 

Allan, E. A., speaker, 211 

Allee, Anne M., 448 

Allee, Capt. W. F., author, 448 

Allen, Dr. W. C., sketch, 100 

Allouez, Father C. J., sketch, 211 

Almgavist, K. J. L., author, 238 
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The titles of all books, periodicals, articles, 


(R) indicates that the 


“ Alvira,” steamboat, 463 

Alvord, C. W., 48, 210, 437; sketch, 
211 

Alvord memorial commission, es- 
tablished, 210 

Ambauen, Rev. Joseph, speaker, 360 

America letters, value, 66, 74, 147; 
influence, 98, 238-260; collected, 
202 

American Association of University 
Women, Hibbing branch, 458 

American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 116; papers, 
43, 204, 448 

American Fur Co., 344; posts, 207; 
papers, 43 

American Historical Association, 48, 
49, 74, 75 

——— Home Missionary Society, 
33 

American House (Henderson), 296 

American Legion, Minnesota, 78; 
codperation with Minnesota His- 
torical Society, 201; Aitkin post, 
223 

American Legion Auxiliary, Minne- 
sota, 78 

American Library Association, 48 

Americana, Jones collection, 31 

“ Amerikanische Turnzeitung,” file 
acquired, 206 

Ames, Rev. C. G., sketch, 211 

Anderson, A. P., speaker, 97 

Anderson, S. G., 295; speaker, 306 

Anderson, Sjur, 429 

Andrews, Alice E., 80; ed., “ Chris- 
topher C. Andrews,” reviewed, 
180-186 

Andrews, Gen. C. C., 80; “ Recollec- 
tions,” reviewed, 180-186; author, 
182, 184, 185; sketch, 211 

Annes, A. W., speaker, 356 
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“ Anson Northup,” steamboat, 348 

“ Anthony Wayne,” steamboat, 306 

Anti-slavery movement, Kansas, 183 

Appel, Livia, 335, 445; “ Minnesota 
in the War with Germany,” re- 
viewed, 192-198; author, 41, 73 

Arbre Croche (Mich.), mission, 109, 
III, 112, 113, 114 

Archer-Burton, Leonard, sketch, 358 

Archives, administration, 86 

Arikara Indians, legends, 343 

Arlington, town site, 232; founded, 
361 

Armstrong, Nellie C., author, 88 

Arrowhead country, history, 457 

Art exhibitions, early Minneapolis, 
101 

Askin, John, papers reviewed, 61-63 

Askin, John, Jr., 62 

Askov, Danish colony, 360 

Astor, J. J., sketch, 211; biography, 


343 
Atcheson, Nathaniel, author, 77 
Atkinson, Col. Henry, sketch, 211 
Atwater, in 1871, 309 
Audubon, 141 
Austin, Horace, 197 
Avery, V. W., 463 
Aviation, pioneer airships, 102; pro- 
motion, 215 
Ayer, H. D., 446 


Babcock, W. M., 46, 47, 60, 94, 205, 
307; author, 48; speaker, 199, 201, 
302, 336, 459 

Bascock, W. M., (R) Densmore’s 


“Chippewa Customs,” 328; (R) 
West’s “Copper: Its Mining and 
Use by the Aborigines,” 3209; 


(R) Densmore’s “ Uses of Plants 
by the Chippewa Indians,” 440 
Bailey, Richard, promotes Furness 

colony, 140-142 
Bailiff, Matilda V., 77, 449 
Bailly, Alexis, family, 449 
Bailly, E. C., 449 
Baker, A. P., author, 357 
Baker, Alexander, sketch, 223 
Baker, B. F., fur-trader, 389 
Baker, Gen. J. H., 211 
Baker, Mrs. Zula B., author, 355 
Baldwin, Mrs. Marie L. B., 339, 343 
Baldwin, Mark, author, 359 
Baltimore (Md.), milling center, 179 
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Bancroft, George, 447 

Banks and banking, after World 
War, 85 

Bantroff, Mrs. May, 450 

Banvard, John, sketch, 211 

Baptist church, Houston, 98 

Baraga, Frederic, missionary, 
109, 112; sketch, 108n., 212 

Barber, D. N., 208 

Bargen, I. I., speaker, 356 

Barker, E. C., speaker, 209 

Barn Bluff, described, 417, 462 

Barnes, H. E., 451 

Barnhart, J. D., author, 453 

Barr, Mrs. F. G., author, 226 

Barrett, S. A., 330 

Barton, A. O., author, 68 

Bashaw Township (Brown County), 
settlement, 356 

Battle Lake, 86 

Bauchle, May L., author, 85 

Beach, S. S., speaker, 300 

Bear Creek, woolen mill, 226 

Beard, C. A., author, 451 

Beard, Mary, author, 451 

Beaulieu, , trader, 117 

Beauregard, Nettie H., author, 88 

Beaver Falls, county seat, 230 

Becker, G. L., 311, 325 

Becker County, climate, 134, 135; 
railroad colony, 143; notes, 96 

Belcourt, Father G. A., missionary, 
354 

Belgium, emigration from, 84 

Bell, Dr. C. N., speaker, 218 

Bell, Elizabeth. See Snelling 

Bell, J. S., sketch, 355 

Belle Plaine, 346, 361; trade, 460 

Belle Prairie, Catholic parish, 117, 
119, 124 

Bellevue, Iowa, bank, 85 

Bellows, H. A., speaker, 57 

Belsheim, Dr. A. G., 224 

Beltrami, G. C., author, 261-271, 
379, 382; at Fort Snelling, 360; 
with Long expedition, 370 

Beltrami County, notes, 224 

Bemidji, pioneer life, 224; founded, 


354 

Benedictine Order, White Eartt 
mission, 92; in Minnesota, 119, 120 

Benson, Ramsey, “Hill Country,” 
reviewed, 69 

Benson, 280, 352; described, 281; 
pioneer market, 284 


108, 
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Benton County, history, 224 

Benton Township (Carver County), 
361, 460 

Benz, John, 84 

Berghold, , Missionary, 123n. 

Beronius, Olaus, author, 207 

Berryhill, Anne, 339 

Bibliographies, American history, 
31; Minnesota newspapers, 42, 78; 
C. W. Alvord, 48; American 
travel, 49; Thorstein Veblen, 343 

Big Stone Lake, trading post, 390, 
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Big Woods, 314, 308; history, 304; 
in 1871, 313; farming, 361 

Billings, Frederick, 136, 138 

Biography, dictionary, 211, 354 

Bidrck, T. E., author, 207 

Birch Cooley Memorial Park, estab- 
lished, 219, 351 

Bishop, Harriet, sketch, 221 

Bishop, W. W., editor, 352 

Biwabic Mountain Iron Co., 76 

Bixby, Tams, career, 354 

Bjorge, H. P., author, 230 

Bjork, O. L., author, 214 

Black Hills, 86 

Black River, 375 

Blegen, T. C., 47, 74, 335; ed., Nor- 
wegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, “ Studies and Records,” 
reviewed, 66-68; author, 202, 211, 
355; speaker, 48, 446 

BueceNn, T. C., Guri Endreson, Fron- 
tier Heroine, 425-427; (R) An- 
drews’ ed., “Christopher C. An- 
drews,” 180-186; (R) Ueland’s 
“Recollections of an Immigrant,” 
186-192; (R) Wold’s “ Biograph- 
ical Directory of the American 
Congress,” 331 

Blizzards and storms, 388, 390; 1886, 
224; 1873, 226 

Blue Earth County, grasshopper 
plague, 288: notes, 459 

Blue Earth County Historical So- 


ciety, 355 

Boalt, C. A., 79 

Boardman, Lawrence, author, 222, 
350, 362 


Bge, A. Sophie, translator, 67 

Bohemian element, in McLeod Coun- 
ty, 

Bois des Sioux River, 324 

Bolkcom, Mrs. Celina, 77 
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Bolton, H. E., speaker, 209 

Boon Lake Township, 
County), history, 98, 464 

Borup, Dr. C. W., 411 

Bottineau, J. B., 339 

Bottineau, Pierre, 339, 343; guide, 
297, 387, 388, 309; sketch, 355 

Boundaries, Canada, 62, 93; lowa- 
Minnesota, 220 

Boutwell, Rev. W. T., missionary, 
466 

Bowerman, Sarah G., author, 212 

Bowers, L. W., sketch, 355 

Boynton, Mrs. Frances, speaker, 461 

Boynton, P. H. speaker, 209 

Bozeman, John, 454 

Bradley, J. E., sketch, 355 

Bradstreet, J. S., 101 

BrarnaArp, D. S., (R) Ford's “ My 
Minnesota,” 196-108 

Brainerd, C. M., author, 79 

Brainerd, 140, 141; state historical 
convention, 39; in 1873, 93; 
reached by railroad, 130 

Branch, E. D., 446; “Hunting of 
the Buffalo,” reviewed, 327 

Breckenridge, 86; reached by rail- 
road, 310; in 1871, 324 

Bricelyn, pioneer school, 357 

Bridal Veil Falls, 416 

Bridges, Minneapolis, 80, 416; St. 
Paul, 166; Henderson, 231 

Briggs, H. E., author, 348, 456 

Brisbois House (Prairie du Chien), 


(Renville 


217 
British, relations with Indians, 62, 
87; in fur trade, 64, 344; in 
Northwest, 77; exploration, 436; 
on Pacific coast, 437 
British North American Boundary 
Commission, 93 


Brookings County (S. D.), Nor- 
wegian settlement, 456 
Brookville Township (Redwood 


County), settlement, 356 
Brown, F. A., 231 
Brown, Dr. E. J., author, 205 
Brown, G. W., author, 214 
Brown, J. R., 360, 305, 309; sketch, 
295; fur-trader, 207, 380, 390 
Brown, S. J., monument, 219 
Brown, W. F., author, 231 
Brown County, notes, 224, 355, 459 
Brown (Sam) Memorial Park, 
Brown’s Valley, 2109, 351 
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Brown’s Valley, 466; bank, 85 

Brownton, stockade, 300 

Brunner, E. deS., author, 360 

Buck, S. J., 47, 51, 202, 200, 210; au- 
thor, 48, 211, 220, 333; speaker, 
54, 59, 74, 200, 211, 290, 306, 336, 
356, 446 : 

Buck, S. J., The Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society in 1928, 39-51; (R) 
Quaife’s “John Askin Papers,” 
61-63; (R) James’ “Life of 
George Rogers Clark,” 63-65; 
(R) Wrong’s “Rise and Fall of 
New France,” 436-438 

Buckman Memorial Library (Fari- 
bault), 230 

Buffalo (bison), hunting, 327; in 
commerce, 456 

Buffalo, settlement, 467 

Buffalo (N. Y.), milling center, 179, 


180 
Buffington, L. S., architect, 221 
Buh, Joseph, missionary, 123n., 124 
Burbank, H. C., 449 
Burbank, Mrs. H. C., 340 
Burbank, J. C., 449 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 441 
Burgess, E. W., author, 216 
Burlingame, M. G., author, 456 
Burnside, Gen. A. E., 134 
Burnside Farm Club, 97 
Burnstown Township (Brown Coun- 

ty), settlement, 356 
Burntside Forest, established, 185 
Burton, M. L., 447 
Burton Historical Collection, 61 
Bushnell, D. P., 113 
Butler, Nathan, papers, 336 
Butler, Pierce, speaker, 351 
Butler, Steve, speaker, 100 
Butterfield, Ira, author, 214 
Butterfield, Mennonite colony, 216 


Cahokia, Le Sueur’s visit, 88 
Caledonia, pageant, 358; in fifties, 


462 
Calhoun, J. E., 360 
California, overland journey, 454 
Cambridge, school museum, 145-153 
Cameron, Jenks, author, 343 


Camp Cody (N. M.), in World 
War, 1094, 195 
Camp Dodge (Iowa), in World 


War, 194, 105 
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Camp Release, 171n. 

Campau family, genealogy, 95 

Campbell, W. S., speaker, 209 

Canada, sectional interests, 10; size, 
16; obstacles to settlement, 17-19; 
relations with U. S., 18, 348; re- 
sources, 19; population, 21; his- 
tory, 80, 218, 340, 436; treaties 
affecting, 89; settlement, 213 

Canadian Archives, 61, 77, 204 

Canadian element, in Meeker Coun- 
ty, 303 

Canadian History Society in the 
British Isles, 218 

Cappel, Jeanne L., author, 83 

“Captain de Peyster,” schooner, 61 

Carey, C. H., author, 218 

Carleton College, 343 

Carlson, Rev. C. J., speaker, 467 

Carlson, F. A., speaker, 461 

Carney, Mary V., (R) Miller’s 
“St. Paul,” 71 

Carver, Jonathan, explorer, 84, 106; 
treaty, 157, 412; map, 218 

Carver County, notes, 96, 356, 460 

Carver’s Cave, described, 412 

Cass, Lewis, 196 

Cass Lake, mission, 124 

Cassel, Peter, colony, 214; letters on 
America, 239, 247n., 249 

Cataract Mill, Minneapolis, 102 

Cather, Willa, 70 

Catholic church, western Canada, 
89; central Minnesota, 119; Red 
River settlement, 321; Nicollet 
County, 359; Northwest, 453 

Catholic missions, 462; Pembina, 
89, 447; White Earth, 92; North- 


west, 1090-117; Minnesota, 117- 
125; St. Paul, 168; Wisconsin, 
217; Canada, 354 

Catlin, G. B., author, 347 

Catlin, George, 448; artist, 220 

Cattle industry, 353; Iowa, 348; 


Northwest, 438-440; relation to 
agriculture, 453 

Cavileer, Charles, papers, 448 

Cavileer, Lulah, 448 

Cedar City, site, 400n. 

Center City, Swedish settlement, 356 

Center Creek, 99 

Chadwick,, Mrs. M. A., speaker, 101 

Champlain, Samuel de, 345, 437 

Chanhassen Township (Carver 
County), history, 356 
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Chapman, Rev. A. S., 204 

Chase, K. D., 76 

Chatelain, V. E., 47, 306, 335; 
speaker, 54, 74, 190, 201, 205 

CuarTeLain, V. E., The 1929 Annual 
Meeting of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, 53-60 

Chicago, fire, 84; milling center, 
179; grain trade, 332 

Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road, sketch, 214 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, sketch, 214 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, 162, 284; in Martin 
County, 407; sketch, 215 

Childs, Donald, 336 

Childs, M. W., author, 215 

Chinn, E. Bertha, 448 

Chippewa County, 68, 280; settle- 
ment, 285; grasshopper plague, 
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Chippewa Indians, 75, 107, 116, 117, 
323, 343; legends, 83, 343; mis- 
sions, 120, 448; threatened upris- 
ing, 1862, 121-123; reservations, 
161; customs, 328; history, 320; 
use of plants, 440. See also Chip- 
pewa-Sioux warfare, Chippewa 
treaties, Fur trade, Half-breeds, 
Missions and missionaries 

Chippewa River, 284; Big Bend, 
280, 281, 282 

Chippewa-Sioux warfare, 169 

Chippewa treaties, 1825, 329; 1837, 
158n., 320; 1851, 75; 1863, 80; 
1871, 90 

Chisago County, notes, 356 

Cheboygan (Mich.), mission, 112 

Cherokee County (Iowa), 455 

Chesley, Mrs. A. J., 95 

Cheyney, E. G., author, 353 

Choate, Rufus, 183 

“Christian Advocate and Journal,” 
transcripts acquired, 75 

Christianson, Theodore, author, 452; 
speaker, 90, 220, 460, 463 

Christmas, pioneer celebrations, 95, 
096, 231 

Civil War, 348; veterans, 132; Min- 
nesota in, 197; beginning, 350; 
history, 448; source material: ac- 
quired, 43, 205, 446; noted, 214 

Clancy, Mrs. James, 339 
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Clandening, W. H., author, 85 

Clark, Charlotte O., sketch, 217 

Clark, Duane, author, 230 

Clark, G. R., life, 63-65 

Clark, Olive, 47 

Clark, R. W., 86 

Clarno, Peter, 362 

Clarno, Mrs. Peter, author, 362 

Clay County, railroad colonies, 136, 
138, 143; settlement, 206 

Clearwater, ferry, 466 

Climate, effect on settlement, 134, 
137, 139 : 

Clinton Township (Rock County), 
231 

Clough, D. M., 354 

Clough, M. S., author, 358 

Clough, S. H., 217 

Coates, J. H., author, 224 

Coffey, W. C., 458 

Cole, A. C., 210 

Coleman, C. B., author, 451 

Coleman, Theodore, author, 84 

Collins, L. L., author, 192 

Cologne, trade, 460 

Colonial Dames of America, in Min- 
nesota, 220 

Colorado University, history con- 
ference, 209 

Columbia Fur Co., 306 

“Commercial West,” established, 29 

Concord School of Philosophy, 354 

Conference of Historical Societies, 


Conference of State Historical 
Agencies in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, 49, 74 

Congregational church, First, Cot- 
tage Grove, 205; First, Robbins- 
dale, 357 

Congregational 
Society, 338 

Congregational missions, Minnesota, 


Home Missionary 


Conservation, causes, 7; in Minne- 


sota, 94, 458 

Constans, William, papers acquired, 
205 

Constans and Burbank, commission 
firm, 205 

Cook, Capt. James, explorations, 


213 
Cook County Historical 
465; museum, 460 


Society, 
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Cooke, Jay, promotes railroad col- 
onies, 130 

Cooke, Jay, and Co., relation to 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 130; 
failure, 143 

Coon, G. H., papers, 205 

Copper, use by aborigines, 329 

Copway, George, 204 

Corbett, Bishop Timothy, speaker, 92 

Corn raising, in Northwest, 94; by 
Indians, 215 

Coteau des Prairies, 388 

Cotté, Mrs. Pierre, 110 

Cottonwood County Historical So- 
ciety, planned, 255; organized, 356 

Countryman, Gratia A., author, 352; 
speaker, 56, 230 

Cowan, Helen I., author, 213 

Crane, V. W., author, 452 


Cretin, Bishop Joseph, 113, 117, 119 


Crofton, Col. J. F., at Fort Garry, 


90 

Crooks, Alexander, 449 

Crooks, Ramsay, family, 449 

Crookston, history, 464 

Cross Village. See La Croix 

Crouse, N. M., “In Quest of the 
Western Ocean,” reviewed, 175- 
177 

Crow Wing, 118, 184; mission, 117, 
120; during Chippewa uprising, 
1862, 121, 123 

Crow Wing County, history, 226 

Crow Wing County Historical So- 
ciety, 226 

Crowell, F. K., 80 

Cruzat, Don Francisco, 87 

Culkin, W. E., speaker, 54, 232, 465 

Curtis, F. E., author, 102 

Curtis, Capt. G. T., 449 

Cut Nose, Sioux Indian, 170, 323 


Dahl, Rev. . 314 

Dahlgren Township (Carver Coun- 
ty), 460 

Dairying, codperative, 227 

Dakota, 324; stage lines, 456 

Dakota County, notes, 97 

Dale, E. E., 210 

Danish element, 68; Askov, 360; 
Minnesota, 314, 411; Montana, 
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Daughters of American Colonists, 
Minnesota society, 95, 350 
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Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 48; Fairmont chapter, 350; 
Colonial chapter, Minneapolis, 
456; New Ulm chapter, 459; 
Wadsworth Trail chapter, 466 

David, L. C., speaker, 100 

Davidson, Mrs. Mary, author, 358 

Davis, L. G., The Study of Pioneer 
Life, 430-435 

Davis family, 430 

Dawes commission, in Indian Ter- 
ritory, 354 

Day, Mrs. David, 103 

Day, F. A., 208 

Dayton, in Sioux War, 86 

Dean, Mrs. W. J., speaker, 219 

DeFord, Miriam A., author, 222 

De Kruif, Paul, author, 215; “ Seven 
Iron Men,” reviewed, 443 

Delisle, Guillaume, 338 

DeLong, A. H., speaker, 301 

Democratic party, 34, 304 

De Noyon, Jacques, 177 

Densmore, Frances, “ Chippewa Cus- 
toms,” reviewed, 328; “Uses of 
Plants by the Chippewa Indians,” 
reviewed, 440 

Densmore, Margaret, speaker, 100 

Description and travel, Minnesota, 
155-173, 300-325, 400-424 

Determan, Dr. B. S., speaker, 302 

Detroit. See Detroit Lakes 

Detroit (Mich.), 61; source mate- 
rial noted, 454 

Detroit Lakes, in 1873, 93; North- 
ern Pacific colony, 132-135, 142; 


sketch, 352 

“Detroit Record,” history, 96; 
founded, 135 

Devil’s Lake (N. D.), 172 

Dicaire, P. M., 224 

Dickey, Mrs. H. H., 449 

Dickson, James, expedition, 297, 
387, 401 

Dickson, Robert, fur-trader, 86, 

8 


34 
Dobratz, H. A., speaker, 300 
Dodge, Gen. G. M., career, 347 
Dodge Center, 226 
Dodge County, pioneer life, 357; 
notes, 227, 460 
Dole, W. P., 121n. 
Donnelly, Ignatius, career, 222; pa- 
pers, 203, 340 
Dorion, , 87 
Dougan, Mrs. E. C., 340 
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Douglas, Mrs. G. P., 337; author, 
06 

Douglas, Robert, author, 99 

Douglas, S. A., 27 

Douglas County, history, 461 

Douglas County Pioneers and Old 
Settlers Union, organized, 461 

Dousman family, 85 

Dousman House (Prairie du Chien), 


217 
Dryer, Mrs. R. C., speaker, 232 
DuLuth, sieur, 437; explorer, 177, 

06 


I 
Duluth, 96, 197; growth, 101, 159; 
milling center, 179; described, 
214, 443; wheat market, 332 
Duluth and Iron Range Railroad, 34 
Duluth, Missabe and Northern Rail- 
way, construction, 76 
Duluth Public Library, history, 101 
“Duluth Tribune,” history, 101 
Dunham, R. S., author, 94 
Duniway, C. A., 205, 209; speaker, 
57, 230 : 
Dutch element, in Minnesota, 92 


Earll, Ona B., author, 217 

East Chain Township 
County), 403n. 

East Union, history, 361 

Eaton, B. W., speaker, 55, 220, 232 

Economic conditions, in nineteenth- 
century Europe, 4, 6; in new 
countries, 5-25 

Eddy, F. M., political career, 221 

Education, in new countries, 16; St. 
Paul, 71, 234; pioneer, 82, 97, 98, 
231, 290-2902; Minnesota trust 
funds, 92; Fairmont, 99; Isanti 
County, 151; Norway, 275; Min- 
nesota, 337, 351, 394; Mankato, 
355; Minneapolis, 355; Bricelyn, 
357; Hibbing, 361; Aitkin County, 
459; Rochester, 464 

Edwards, Col. David, sketch, 467 

Eidal, Knute, 226 

— Karen M. See Gjerset, Mrs. 
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( Martin 


Eidem, Ole, 278, 281, 282, 284 

Eidem (Norway), history, 273 

Eie, Knut, 186 

Eighth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, Co. D., 462 

Elections, 1928, 220 
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Eliot, Rev. F. M., speaker, 58 

Elliott, Mrs. R. B., speaker, 465 

Elliott, T. C., 84 

Ellis, Bert, 232 

Ellsworth Township (Meeker Coun- 
ty), 301 

Elwell, J. A., author, 359 

Emerson, Dr. John, 197 

Emigrant ships, 5, 230 

Emigration societies, 68 

Endreson, Anna, 429 

Endreson, Britha, 427, 429 

Endreson, Endre, 428 

Endreson, Gjzrtru, 428 

Endreson, Guri, sketch, 425-427 

Enpreson, Gurl, letter, 427-430 

— Guri, the younger, 427, 


Endreson, Lars, 427 

Endreson, Ole, 427 

Enestvedt, O. O., author, 230 

Engelson, Hans, speaker, 465 

English element, Canada, 21; Yeovil 
colony, 138-140; Furness colony, 
140-142; Wisconsin, 243; Martin 
County cviony, 359, 406, 407n.; in 
Iowa, 455. See also British 

Enmegahbowh, J. J., 204 

“Enterprise,” steamboat, 466 

Episcopal church, Christ, Red Wing, 
97; Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, 
363 

Erikson, Mrs. O., 293 

Erikson, Oscar, 428n. 

Erlah, , Missionary, 123n. 

“Erzahler,” file acquired, 206 

Evangelical church, St. Johannes, 
New Rome, 361 

Evans, Constance M., author, 217 

Evans, Grace, author, 229 

Exploration and discovery, North- 
west, 84, 213; search for Western 
Sea, 175-177; Minnesota, 106, 
351; French, 212, 436, 462: 
Spanish, 212; relation to fur trade, 
344 





Fairmont, 407, 408; pioneer life, 99; 
in 1881, 228; English colony, 358, 
406 

Faribault, J. B., 207, 380 

Faribault, history, 230; in 1880, 464 

Faribault County, notes, 357 

Fargo (N. D.), sketch, 352 
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Farmer-Labor party, history, 216 

Farmers’ Alliance, 216, 222; history, 
452 

Faust, Levin, speaker, 83 

Fawcett, Lois, 47, 50 

Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, 


189 

Fenian raid, 1871, 348 

Ferries, Prairie du Chien, 
Clearwater, 466 

Fesler, Judge Bert, speaker, 465 

Fifteenth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, 33 

Fifth U. S. Infantry, 368 

Fiftieth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, 33 

Fillmore County, government, 
notes, 97, 226 

Finance, in Middle West, 85 

Fine, Nathan, author, 215 

Finley, W. S., author, 95 

Firestone, M. P., speaker, 233 

First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
447; Co. K, 205 

First Wisconsin Artillery, Co. A, 


162; 


461 ; 


214 
Fish, C. R., author, 346 


Fisk expeditions, 1863, 86; 1864, 
456 

Fiske, F. W., 234 

Flandrau, C. E., 95 

Fleming, R. H., editor, 344 


Flick, A. C., 452 

Flint, Nelson, 340 

Florenceville (lowa), 226 

Flour milling, Minneapolis, 95, 102, 
178-180; Granger, 226; Little 
Falls, 229; on frontier, 405; dur- 
ing World War, 453; Minnehaha 
Creek, 467 

Foerster, Norman, editor, 203 

Folwell, Mary H., 449 

Folwell, W. W., 447; author, 42, 95, 
180, 182, 184, 351; death, 444; pa- 
pers, 446 

Folwell, Mrs. W. W., 447 

Fond du Lac (Wis.), 109; mission, 


120 

Foot, S. R., 428n. 

Foot Lake, 320 

Football, Minnesota, 221 

Ford, A. E., “ My Minnesota,” re- 
viewed, 196-198 

Ford, G. S., speaker, 59; editor, 211 

Ford, Dr. J. D., 351 
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state historical 
county 


Forest City, 425; 
convention session, 301; 
seat, 303 

Forestry, Minnesota, 94, 185, 197, 
353; government control, 343; na- 
tional, 453 

Fort Atkinson (Neb.), founded, 88 

Fort Crawford, 217 

Fort Garry, history, 89; in 1821, 218 

Fort George, 345 

Fort Howard, 347 

Fort Leavenworth, 183 

Fort Miami, 438 

Fort Ridgely, siege, 463 

Fort Ridgely State Park, 463 

Fort Ripley, 184 

— St. Anthony. See Fort Snell- 

Fort St. Louis, 438 

Fort Sisseton, 466 

Fort Snelling, 261, 266, 320, 375, 448, 
456; established, 88, 196, 351, 368, 
413n.; pioneer airship flights, 102; 
in World War, 194; name, 367; 
under Col. Snelling, 371-373; in 
1871, 412; novel reviewed, 44I- 
443; pictures: noted, 80; acquired, 
208 


Fort Wadsworth, 466 

Fort William, mission, 89, 110, 111, 
112 

Foss, Elizabeth, 450 

Foster, Dr. Thomas, treaty commis- 
sioner, 75 

Fountain Cave, described, 411 

Fox, G. R., author, 347 

Fox River, 437 

Franklin School (Mankato), 355 

Free Silver movement, 216 

French, Canada, 17, 344, 436-438; 
Mississippi Valley, 64; in fur 
trade, 212 

French-Canadian element, in lumber 
industry, 215; Red River settle- 
ment, 321. See also Voyageurs 

French element, in Canada, 21 

Friman, Herman, 243 

Friman, John, letters on America, 


242 

Fritsche, August, 205 

Frobisher, Joseph, fur merchant, 344 

Froiland, Rev. H. S., 293 

Frontenac, founded, 462 

Frontier, defense, 64, 454; 
tation, 211. 


interpre- 
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Fryklund, P. O., 208 

Fuller, G. N., editor, 454 

Fur trade, Canada, 17; Northwest, 
61, 62, 212, 344; Red River Val- 
ley, 86, 89; relation to missions, 
114; Minnesota, 196, 389-393; or- 
ganization, 213; Prairie du Chien, 
217; Saskatchewan, 345; credit 
system, 391; value, 456; aid to set- 
tlement, 4590. See also Half- 
breeds, Red River carts, Voy- 
ageurs, various trading companies, 
various trading posts, various 
nationalities and Indian tribes in 
fur trade 

Furber, J. P., author, 205 

Furness, Anita, 219 

Furness, Mrs. C. E., 75, 103, 222, 350 

Furness, Laura, 219 

Furness colony, Northern Pacific 
project, 140-142 


Gabrielson, Gabriel, 284 

Gager’s station, 466 

Gagnier, Registre, 375 

Gale, E. C., 80, 221; speaker, 57, 59 

Gate, E. C., Herschel V. Jones, 
27-32; A Newly Discovered Work 
of Beltrami, 261-271 

Galtier, Father Lucian, 168n. 

Galvin, Sister Eucharista, author, 
337 

Gamble, R. L., 450 

Gandsey, Mrs. Susan, author, 361 

Garraghan, G. J., author, 88; speak- 
er, 200 

Garry, Nicholas, at Winnipeg, 218 


Gear, Rev. E. G., 363 
“ Gegenwart,” file acquired, 206 
Genealogies, Sibley and Campau 


families, 95; Williams and Mc- 
Keehan families, 96; Crooks fam- 
ily, 449; Quist family, 458 
Genet, E. C. E., western intrigue, 87 
Geographic names, Minnesota lakes, 


457 

Geography, Minnesota, 197 

Geology, St. Paul, 71 

George, Henry, author, 211 

Gere, T. P., author, 43 

German element, Minnesota, 117, 
460; emigration encouraged, 119; 
New Ulm, 224, 227, 356; Meeker 
County, 303; Hutchinson, 305; 
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Mankato, 355; Belle Plaine, 361; 
source material acquired, 206 
Gervais, Benjamin, 168n. 
Ghent, W. J., author, 211, 355 
Giffin, R. L., speaker, 361 
Gilmore, M. R., author, 343 
Gish, Jacob, 98 
Gjerset, Albert, 285 


Gjerset, Amalia, 279, 281, 282, 28s, 
293 

Gjerset, Carolina, 285 

Gjerset, Gurianna, 281 

Gjerset, Knut, 281; author, 68, 341 

Gyerset, Knut, A Norwegian- 
American Landnamsman: Ole S. 
Gjerset, 273-203 

Gjerset, Magnus, 281, 285, 286, 293 


Gjerset, O. S., 68; sketch, 273-293 
Gjerset, Mrs. O. S., 273, 277, 279, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 29 

Gjerset, Oluf, 280, Br, 284, 286 

Gjerset, Sgren, 281, 286 

Glencoe, 98, 400; pioneer associa- 
tions, 227; state historical conven- 
tion session, 296; founded, 297, 308 

Glenwood Literary Club, activities, 


100 
Glyndon, in 1879, 06; Northern Pa- 
cific colony, 135-138, 142 
Goddard, Abner, diary, 205, 336 
Goddard, Mrs. Abner, 204 
Gold mining, effect on immigration, 
7; Montana, 85 
Goldstein, B. F., “Marketing, A 
Farmer’s Problem,” reviewed, 332 
Good, Elizabeth, 234 
Goodhue, J. M., editor, 395, 467 
Goodhue County, courthouse, 357 
ee: County Historical Society, 
7, 401 


= pdt ol County Republican,” file 
acquired, 78 

Goodhue press, history, 91 

Goodrich, A. M., author, 220 

Goodykoontz, C. B., speaker, 209 


Gordon, C. W., speaker, 90 

Gordon, Lord Gordon, 229 

Government, relation to economics, 
3; in new countries, 12. See also 
Politics 

Gowinius, Sven, author, 207 

Grace, Bishop Thomas, 123, 124 

Graham, Hugh, author, 337, 351 

Grain marketing, Northwest, 95 

Granada, 407 
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Grand Army of the Papeete, 20 

Grand Marais, historical museum, 460 

Grand Portage, trading post, 61, 64, 
213, 344; mission, 110, III, I12, 
113; trail, 345; paper mills, 223 

Granger, mill, 226 

Granger movement, 216, 332; rela- 
tion to cattlemen, 440 

Grant County, notes, 226, 462 

Gras, N. S. B., 19 

Grasshopper plague, 86, 433; eco- 
nomic effects, 287-290; Martin 
County, 406 

Graves, Charles, author, 211 

Great Britain, colonial policy, 12; 
relation to dominions, 13; treaties 
affecting Canada, 89 

Great Northern Railroad, built, 70 

Great Northern Railway Co., 60, 
135, 312n.; sketch, 215; land sur- 
veys, 337 

Greaves, J. J., speaker, 296, 300 

Greeley, Mr. and Mrs. Elam, 208 

Greeley, J. E., 

Green, P. J., author, 82 

Green Bay (Wis.), 84; mission, 213; 
history, *347 

Green Isle Township (Sibley Coun- 
ty), 227 

Greenback party, 216 

Greenleaf, land office, 304 

Greenville (Ohio), 62 

Grondahl, J. K., 78 

Groseilliers, sieur de, explorer, 
437 

Groth, , 243 

Gudmundson, Lily, speaker, 221 

Gull Lake, mission, 121 

Gunderson, Dora J., author, 206 
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Haaeim, S. J., author, 67 

Hadlich, H. J., author, 233 

Hafen, L. R., speaker, 209 

Haganson, Bernt, sketch, 464 

Hagen, N. K., 282, 283, 285 

Hagen, Mrs. N. K., 282 

Haggerty, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, 339 

Hale Township (McLeod County), 
Bohemian colony, 98 

Half-breeds, 323, 411; in Red River 
Valley, 90; in liquor traffic, 114 

Halgren, J. P., 460 

Hall, C. E., 450 
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Hall, D. S., 208 

Hall, F. R., author, 87 

Hall, Grace, speaker, 466 

Hamilton, G. D., pioneer editor, 96; 
author, 458 

Hamilton, Maj. Thomas, 373 

Hamline University, 48, 208, 308; 
anniversary, 221 

Hammond, George, 62 

Hamsun, Knut, 182 

Hanks, Capt. S. B., 94 

Hanson, H. E., 225; speaker, 356 

Hanson, John, 224 

Hanson, Nikolai, 284 

Haskell, E. B., 20 

Harris, Georgina C., author, 229 

Harris, Harold, speaker, 59 

Harris, Harotp, Gideon S. Ives, 
32-37 

Harris, Harrison, 229 

Harrison, post office, 426, 427 

Hart, A. B., author, 212 

“Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Essays,” 178 

Hartshorne, Richard, author, 353 

Hastings, history, 223 

“ Hastings Gazette,” file acquired, 78 

Hatlebak, Bjarte, 276 

Hauge Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod, 338 

Haukaas, H., author, 273 

Hawk Creek Township (Renville 
County), organized, 230 

Hawley, Gen. J. R., 134 

Hawley. See Yeovil colony 

Hawley Bill, opposed, 452 

Hayes, Richard, 388, 380 

Haynes, D. R., promotes Glyndon 
colony, 135 

Hazard, Lucy B., speaker, 209 

Heard, Isaac, author, 409 

Heaton, Herbert, speaker, 60 

Heaton, Hersert, The Development 


Prize 


of New Countries, 3-25; (R) 
Kuhlmann’s “ Development of the 
Flour-milling Industry in the 
United States,” 178-180 


Hedberg, Elizabeth, 335 

Heilbron, Bertha L., 335, 445 

Hektoen, Dr. Ludvig, author, 341 

Henderson, Archibald, 210 

Henderson, L., 139, 141 

Henderson, state historical conven- 
tion session, 295; early mails, 231 
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Hendrickson, B. H., author, 359 

Hendry, Anthony, explorations, 437 

Henle, Athanas, author, 224 

Hennepin, Father Louis, explorer, 
157, 177, 196, 416, 437; monument, 
350; relations with English, 452 

Hennepin County, 398; historical so- 
ciety, 56; name, 298, 394; notes, 
101, 233, 363, 467 

Hennepin Island, 415n. 

“Hermann’s Sohn im Westen,” file 
acquired, 206 

Hermanutz, Father Aloysius, mis- 
sionary, 92 

Hewitt, Dr. C. N., 449 

Heyd, Nellie C., 81 

Hiawatha, poem, 84 

Hibbing, schools, 361 

Hickman, R. O., journal, 454 

Hicks, Dr. F. B., speaker, 465 

Hicks, J. D., author, 452 

Hicks, J. D., (R) Osgood’s “ Day of 
the Cattleman,” 438-440 

Higginson, T. W., 447 

Hill, J. J., 94, 222, 353; books re- 
viewed, 69 

Hiller, Rev. G. E., author, 460 

Hinkle, Mr. and Mrs. W. H., 1o1 

Historic sites, marking, 46, 201, 219; 
administration, 452 

Historical museums, Montgomery, 
08; Cambridge, 145-153 

Historical societies, co6peration, 200, 
342; Indiana, 451; local: 3, 40, 
54-57, 200, 358, 455; support, 88, 
218; organization, 98, 225, 227, 
228, 302, 356, 461; relation to pub- 
lic libraries, 230 

History, economic, 3, 5-25; Twin 
City conference, 82; Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West, 209; local: confer- 
ences, 30, 54-57, 298-300; teaching, 
220, 455; sources, 298, 430 

Hodgdon, James, pioneer, 464 

Hodgdon, Orrin, author, 98 

Hodgson, E. W., 78 

Hodnefield, Jacob, 47, 48, 334 

HopNerFie_p, Jacos, ed., A Danish 
Visitor of the Seventies, 155-173, 
300-325, 400-424; (R) Jensen’s 
“ Dansk-amerikanske portretter,” 
68 


Hoeffern, Antonia de, 108n. 
Hoel, Alfred, speaker, 101 
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Hohlfeld, Karl, translator, 217 

Holand, H. R., author, 214 

Holbrook, F. F., 445; “ Minnesota 
in the War with Germany,” re- 
viewed, 192-198; author, 41, 73 

Hole-in-the-Day, Chippewa chief, 
121 

Hollberg, Esaias, author, 207 

Holmes, O. W., author, 97 

Howimes, O. W., (R) Benson’s “ Hill 
Country ” and Sullivan’s “ Empire 
Builder,” 69 

Holway, E. W. D., sketch, 354 

Homestead Act, 405, 428; provisions, 
310 

Hopkins, J. A., Jr., author, 348 

Hopkins, pioneer days, 467 

Horticulture, Minnesota, 455 

Hosmer, J. K., 449; autobiography, 
447 

Houston, Swedish settlement, 98 

Houston County, Swedish element, 
97; Norwegian element, 187; anni- 
versary, 358; notes, 226, 462 

Hovde, B. J., editor, 67 

Hoven, Mrs. H. T., author, 357 

Howard, L. O., speaker, 210 

Howe, A. M., 79 

Hubbel House ( Mantorville), sketch, 
461 

Hudson (Wis.), pioneer life, 216 

Hudson’s Bay Co., 7, 17, 80, 90, 266, 
345; preservation of records, 218 

Hulbert, A. B., 210; speaker, 209 

Hull, William, letters, 454 

Hunniston, , 136 

Hunt, Mrs. F. N., author, 99 

Hunting, in pioneer Minnesota, 312; 
of buffalo, 327 

Huron Indians, 220 

Hurst, William, promotes Furness 
colony, 140-142 

Hutchinson, Asa, 305, 339 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Asa, 339 

Hutchinson, John, 305 

Hutchinson, Judson, 305 

Hutchinson, O. D., 304, 339 

Hutchinson, 172n.; state historical 
convention, 199, 205-307; fire de- 
partment, 227; founded, 304; his- 
torical exhibits, 301; in fifties, 463 

Hutchinson Historical Society, 300; 
reorganized, 227 
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Icelandic element, early settlements, 
68 


Illinois, archives, 86 

Illinois country, in Revolutionary 
War, 64, 87 

Illinois Indians, 87 

Immigration and emigration, 320; 
nineteenth century, 4-6; causes, 
5-7, 15, 97, 244; to Canada, 18; 
to Australia, 19, 22; study, 68, 
147; encouraged, 127-144, 187, 214, 
310, 396; by colonies, 129, 131; 
influence on American life, 191; 
intrastate, 228; from Michigan, 
352; from New York, 358; from 
Massachusetts, 362, 462; discour- 
aged, 453; source material ac- 
quired, 43. See also America let- 
ters, Westward movement, various 
nationalities and countries 

Inama, Rev. Adelbert, missionary, 217 

Indian affairs, office, 82; Minnesota, 
350; source material acquired, 43 

Indian medals, Red Jacket, 43, 79 

Indian mounds, Dayton’s Bluff, St. 
Paul, 168n.; Mille Lacs, 357 

Indiana, laws, 88 

Indiana Academy of Science, 451 

Indiana History Conference, 88 

Indians of North America, relations 
with British, 62; in Revolutionary 
War, 65; in West, 77; ethnogra- 
phy, 83; music, 100; in Minnesota, 
197; use of corn, 215. See also 
Missions and missionaries, various 
tribes 

Ingalls, E. J., 226 

Ingersoll, F. G., 205, 307; speaker, 
57, 59, 199, 220 

Ingram, Leone, 335 

Innis, H. A., author, 213, 343, 345 

International Congress of Historical 
Sciences, Oslo, 48, 202 

International Falls, history, 223 

Iowa, archives, 87; farming, 216; 
northern boundary, 220 

Iowa River, 226 

Irish element, in Wisconsin, 243; in 
Meeker County, 303 

Iron Blower (Maza-bom-do), Sioux 
Indian, 171 

Iron mining, Mesabi Range, 76 ; Min- 

nesota, 197, 443; Lake Superior 

district, 352 
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Iroquois Indians, wars, 437 

Isanti County, local history essay 
contest, 147; politics, 150; pioneer 
schools, 151 

“Tsanti County Press,” file, 149-152 

Isham, S. W., 78 

Isle Royale Archeological Expedi- 
tion, findings, 330, 347 

Itasca County, notes, 463 

Itasca Paper Co., sketch, 223 

Itasca State Park, 196 

Ives, G. S., 59; sketch, 33-37; por- 
trait, 33 

Ives, Mrs. G. S., 36 

Ives, H. S., 36 

Ives, Joseph, 33 

Ives, W. G., 36 

Ives, Mr. and Mrs. Warren, 33 

Ives, William, 33 


Jackson, Thorstina, author, 68 
Jackson, in seventies, 463 
— County, history, 358; notes, 


2 

Jacob’s Prairie, German settlement, 
119 

James, J. A., “ Life of George Rog- 
ers Clark,” reviewed, 63-65 

Janson, Eric, 251 

Jay’s treaty, 62 

Jefferson County (Iowa), Swedish 
colony, 239 

Jefferson Highway, in Minnesota, 93 

Jenks, W. L., author, 90, 454 

Jensen, A. H., “ Dansk-amerikanske 
portretter,” reviewed, 68 

Jerabek, Esther, 335 

Jesuits, at Green Bay, 213 

Johansen, J. P., author, 212 

Johansson, John, 247n. 

Johnson, Allen, editor, 211, 354 

Johnson, Mrs. Clara S., 450 

Johnson, Effie, speaker, 361 

Johnson, Esther, 74, 81, 335 

Johnson, H. V., 27 

Johnson, Mrs. J. H., o1 

Johnson, John. See Enmegabowh 

Johnson, Knut, 285 

Johnson, Rev. P. L., 217 

Johnston, G. H., promotes Detroit 
Lakes colony, 132-135 

Johnston, S. S., 339 

Jolliet, Louis, expedition, 212 
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Jones, H. V., 59; sketch, 27-32; por- 
trait, 27; Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety bequest, 51 

Jones, Mrs. H. V., 32 

Jones, Mrs. Helen M., 27 

Jones, Jefferson, 78; speaker, 56 

Jones, W. S., 27 

Journalism. See Newspapers 

Jusela, Vera, speaker, 361 


Kanabec County, notes, 463 

Kandiyohi, proposed capital, 318, 320 

Kandiyohi County, 318n., 425, 427; 
settlement, 285; notes, 226 

Kandiyohi County Old Settlers As- 
sociation, 299 

Kandiyohi Lakes, 317, 319, 320 

Kansas City (Mo.), milling center, 
179; wheat market, 332 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 183 

Kansas Pacific Railroad, 139 

Kaskaskia, in Revolutionary War, 64 

Kaskaskia River, 64 

Katzer, , missionary, 123n. 

Keating, W. H., 368, 360, 370 

Kedney, J. S., sketch, 354 

Kellett, Mrs. K. W., 76 

Kellogg, Louise P., 210, 437; author, 
84, 212, 436 

Kellogg, Rev. and Mrs. S. B., 98 

Kellogg Academy (Preston Lake 
Township), 98 

“Kellogg Enterprise,” file acquired, 
79 

Kelly, J. J., Jr., 340 

Kennerly, James, diary, 88 

Kensington rune stone, 91 

Kentucky, in Revolutionary War, 65 

Keogh, Andrew, editor, 352 

Keyhoe, D. E., author, 215 

Khoyapa, Sioux Indian, 374 

Kinder, L. B., author, 226 

Kirkpatrick, James, author, 454 

Kitchimitigong, 109 

Kittleson, Thor, author, 453 

Kleist, C. A., 362 

Knutson, Albert, speaker, 100 

Koch, Elers, editor, 454 

Koch, Peter, journal, 454 

Kramer, Dr. F. F., speaker, 230 

Krausnick, Gertrude, 47, 48, 50, 445 

Krey, A. C., 209; author, 211 
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Kuhlmann, C. B., “ Development of 
the Flour-milling Industry,” re- 
viewed, 178-180 

Kuhlmann, John, career, 228 

Kunze, W. F., speaker, 463 


Labor unions, in new countries, 23 

Lac qui Parle, 368; trading post, 
297, 389, 390 

Lac qui Parle County, settlement, 
285; grasshopper plague, 288 

La Croix (Mich.), mission, 109, 112, 


113 

La Crosse (Wis.), 98, 279, 424; his- 
tory, 85 

Laframboise, Joseph, fur-trader, 459 

Lake City, 223 

Lake County Historical Society, 465 

Lake Elizabeth, 319 

Lake Ella, 319 

Lake Harriet, 337 

Lake Hendricks, Norwegian settle- 
ment, 456 

—= Itasca, source of Mississippi, 
107 

Lake Katoga, 319 

Lake Minnetaga, 319 

Lake Minnetonka, 369, 400, 
summer resort, 313 

Lake of the Woods, 93; La Véren- 
drye’s visit, 213 

Lake Osakis, 455 

— Pepin, described, 420; explored, 
462 

Lake Shetek, monument, 219 

Lake Superior, 158; north shore his- 
tory, 465 

Lake Superior and Mississippi Rail- 
road, 149 

Lake Traverse, 266, 374, 388; trad- 
ing post, 297, 380 

Lake Wilmont, 405 

Lake Winnebagoshish, 167 

Lakes, Minnesota, 456 

Laketown Township (Carver Coun- 
ty), pioneers, 96 

Lamont, Alex, 423n. 

Lampson, Chauncy, 172n. 

Lampson, Nathan, 172n. 

Land’s End, trading post, 306 

La Pointe (Wis.), 113, 390 

Larsen, A. J., 74; speaker, 199, 304 

Larson, Constant, speaker, 461 

Larson, Henrietta, translator, 67 


413; 
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Larson, Henrietta, (R) Goldstein’s 
“ Marketing,” 332 

Larson, Rev. J. E., author, 461 

Larson, L. O., author, 97 

Larson, Morten, 284 

La Salle, sieur de, explorations, 437 

Lautischar, Father Lawrence, mis- 
sionary, 120 

La Vérendrye, sieur de, 218, 437; 
explorer, 177, 212, 213 

Lawrence, Mrs. F. E., 302 

Lawrence, Mrs. P. J., 79 

Layman Cemetery (Minneapolis), 
sketch, 233 

Lea, A. M., explorer, 91 

League of American Wheelmen, 
Minnesota division, 207 

League of Norwegians, 190 

Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 368 

Lee, Judge O. E., speaker, 467 

Lee, Capt. T. J., 220 

Leech Lake, 267; missions, 120, 121, 
124 

Lefevre, Bishop Peter, 111 

Lehmann, B. E., 48, 74, 78 

Lenroot, Mrs. Clara C., author, 216 

Leonard, L. O., author, 223 

Leopoldine Society (Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung), 110, 121, 123; supports 
American missions, 108, 115, 124 

Le Roy, 162 

Le Sueur, P. C., explorer, 88 

Le Sueur, industries, 358 

Le Sueur County, notes, 98, 227, 358 

Levin, O. R., author, 353 

Lewis, B. N., author, 336 

Lewis, G. H., author, 352 

Lewis, Henry, artist, 221 

Lewis Publishing Co., 79 

Lexington, 346, 347 

Libby, O. G., author, 355 

Libby, first school, 459 

Liberty Bonds, 85 

Lien, John, speaker, 100 

Lieurance, Thurlow, 360 

Lincoln, Abraham, letter acquired, 


340 

Lincoln Republican Club (St. Paul), 
history, 233 

Lindbergh, Col. C. A., trophies, 88; 
tour of U. S., 215 

Lindsay, , 376 

Liquor traffic, control, 34; early 

Zumbrota, 76; among Indians, 114, 

395 
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Lisa, Manuel, in North Dakota, 86 

Listoe, Soren, 203 

Litchfield, 279; state historical con- 
vention session, 199, 302-304; 
county seat, 303; in 1871, 315; 
sketch, 352 

Little Crow, Sioux chief, 170, 300; 
death, 172, 301 

Little Falls, stockade, 99 ; history, 228 

Little Kandiyohi Lake, 319 

Lloyd, David, author, 360 

Loéhe, Wilhelm, editor, 338 

Long, Maj. S. H., attitude toward 
Beltrami, 263n., 266, 370; expedi- 
tion, 369-371, 374; map, 388 

Long Prairie, 184 

Longfellow, H. W., 84, 414 

Loomis, Col. Gustavus, 441 

Loomis, J. S., 133 

“Lotta Lee,” steamboat, 232 

Louisiana, map, 338 

Lovelace, Maude H., “ Early Candle- 
light,” reviewed, 441-443 

Ludwig Mission Society, 123; 
ports American missions, I15 

Lumber industry, Northwest, 94, 215; 
Minnesota, 197; Sauk Rapids, 224; 


sup- 


Little Falls, 229; development, 
353; in seventies, 463. See also 
Rafting 


Lumberjacks, sketch, 94 

Lutheran church, Norwegian, 92, 
292, 338; Big Bend, 293; German, 
338; Center City, 356; Elim, 
Scandia, 362; Bethlehem Evan- 
gelical, Minneapolis, 363; Alexan- 
dria, 461; Vasa, 462; Gustavus 
Adolphus Swedish, St. Paul, 467; 
Trinity, St. Paul, 467 

Lutheran missions, 338 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phil- 
adelphia, 338 

Lynch, Edward, author, 459 


Maas, M. J., 

Macbride, T. i author, 85 

McDill, Genevieve, 05 

MacDole, W. P. See Dole 

McDonatp, Sister Grace, Father 
Francis Pierz, Missionary, 107- 
125 

McDonald, Thomas, 463 

McDonald-Massee Isle Royale Expe- 

dition, 329 


—, 
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McDonell, John, 89 

McDonell, Miles, 89 

McDonell family, papers, 89 

McGill, James, author, 62 

McGillivray, Duncan, journal, 345 

McGonagle, W. A., speaker, 465 

McGregor (Iowa), 162 

MacIntosh, James, 397 

McKay, Mrs. Nellie, 448 

McKeehan, John, 96 

McKeehan family, genealogy, 96 

Mackenzie, Roderic, author, 204 

Mackinac, 61, 84; history, 347 

McLaren, H. E., 208 

McLean, Mrs. Effie, speaker, 465 

McLennan, F. D., author, 213 

McLeod, John, 399, 402 

McLeod, Martin, in Minnesota, 297, 
387-402; fur-trader, 389-393; por- 
trait, 392; political career, 394-396, 
399; promotes settlement, 396—400 ; 
letters, 457 

McLeod County, Bohemian settle- 
ment, 98; schools, 98; local his- 
tory work, 199, 209; settlement, 
305n.; roads, 358; organized, 398; 
notes, 227, 463 

McPhail, Samuel, 463 

McSpadden, J. W., author, 351 

McTavish, Simon, fur merchant, 344 

McTavish, Frobisher and Co., his- 
tory, 344 

Maescocuneeya, Chippewa Indian, 80 

Maiden Rock, legend, 421 

Mail service, Detroit Lakes colony, 
133; New Ulm, 225; Henderson, 
231; Mankato, 358; Vermilion 
trail, 459; Hutchinson, 463 

Malm, Nels, author, 228 

Malmin, G. J., editor, 67 

Mandan Indians, 83; legends, 343 

Manila, battle, 458 

Manistee (Mich.), mission, 112 

Manitoba, early newspapers, 91 

Manitoba Historical Society, 218 

Manitoba Railroad, 279, 280; land 
grants, 285 

Mankato, 459; in 1867, 79; schools, 
355; mail service, 358 

Mann, Lewis, 336 

Maps, acquired, 76, 78 

March, F. M., speaker, 301, 302, 303 

Marion, history, 359 


Marketing, farm products, 97; grain, 
222, 453; book reviewed, 332 

Markhus, Rev. Lars, 293 

Marksman, Peter, 204 

Marquette, Father Jacques, expedi- 
tion, 212 

Marshall, F. F., county agent, 353 

Marshall, W. R., 322 

Marshall, sketch, 352 

Marshall County, settlement, 228 

Martin County, Methodism in, 98; 
English colony, 359, 406; settle- 
ment, 403-408; notes, 228 

Martin County Historical Society, 
299, 403n.; organized, 228 

Marvin, Mabel, 205 

Marvin, Mathew, papers acquired, 
205 

Masonic Order, 35, 97; Ancient 
Landmark Lodge, St. Paul, 233 

Mattson, Lillian, speaker, 361 

Mayo, Dr. Charles, 99 

Mayo, Dr. W. J., 990 

Mayo, Dr. W. W., pioneer experi- 
ences, 99 

Mayo Foundation, 99 

Medicine, Minnesota, 92; Rochester, 
99, 100; use by missionaries, 115, 
121; Minneapolis, 205; St. Paul, 
221; among Norwegian settlers, 
341; among Indians, 441 

Meeker County, early history, 303; 
pioneer life, 316 

Meeker County Old Settlers Asso- 
ciation, 229 

Melin, Charles, speaker, 97 

Memorial Day, 233 

Mendota, 196, 412; in 1871, 165; 
treaty, 197 

Mennonites, in Minnesota, 216, 352 

Menominee River, 161 

Merriam, Gov. W. R., 34, 354 

Merrill, F. W., 80 

Merrill, H. L., speaker, 199, 301, 305 

Merritt, Alfred, 76 

Merritt, C. C., 76 

Merritt, Glenn, speaker, 361 

Merritt family, 443 

Mesabi Range, 96; exploration, 76; 
discovery, 443 

Meteors, Forest City, 345 

Methode family, massacre, 375 

Methodist Episcopal church, Martin 
County, 98; First, Owatonna, 101; 
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German, 460; Fox Lake, 

First, Stillwater, 466 
Methodist missions, Stillwater, 467; 

source material acquired, 75, 204 
Metropolitan Hotel (St. Paul), 166 
Metropolitan Theater (St. Paul), 


465; 


449 
Michelet, Simon, 203; author, 220 
Michigan, history, teaching, 455 
Michipicoten (Ont.), described, 110 
Middle West, financial conditions, 85 
Middleton (Mich.), mission, 112, 113 
Miles, Dorothy, 74 
Milford Township (Brown County), 
351; monument, 219, 459 
Mille Lacs, mission, 118, 120; In- 
dian mounds, 357 
Mille Lacs County, Dutch colony, 93 
Miller, , 136 
Miller, F. C., “St. Paul,” reviewed, 





71 

Millman, Dr. Thomas, diary, 93 

Mills, Alfred, 400n. 

Milne, Mrs. A. A., speaker, 56, 306 

Milwaukee (Wis.), 279; milling 
center, 179 

Milwaukee Public Museum, 329 

Minneapolis, 409; Minnesota His- 
torical Society meeting, 53-59; 
historical society, 56; interpreta- 
tion, 57; in 1857, 78; grain mar- 
ket, 95, 332; in eighties, 188; his- 
tory, 196,197; university location, 
2098; in 1871, 415; pictures noted, 
43. See also Flour milling, St. 
Anthony Falls, Twin Cities 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 221; 
print collection, 31 

“Minneapolis Journal,” H. V. Jones’ 
connection with, 28-30; history, 101 

Minneapolis Public Library, 56, 352 

Minneapolis Steel and Machinery 
Co., 95 

Minnehaha Creek, 467; explored, 360 

Minnehaha Falls, 337, 409, 413; leg- 
end, 369 

Minneopa State Park, 355 

Minnesota, interpretation, 59; first 
book, 76; attractions for settlers, 
128; travel accounts, 155-173, 300- 
325, 400-424; name, 158, 313; re- 
sources, 164; southern boundary, 
220; settlement, 337; parks, 346; 
books: noted, 351; reviewed, 196- 

198. See also Minnesota history 


INDEX 








Minnesota Acacia Memorial Park 
Cemetery, dedicated, 97 

Minnesota archives, survey, 48; need 
of curator, 49 

Minnesota capital, attempts to re- 
move to Kandiyohi County, 318n. 

Minnesota City, 232 


Minnesota Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association, 448 
Minnesota highway department, 


marking of historic sites, 201 

Minnesota Historical Building, au- 
thorized, 35 

Minnesota Historical Society, execu- 
tive council, 31, 35; activities in 
1928, 39-51; members, 40, 73, 200, 
334, 444; subscribing schools and 
libraries, 334, 444; dues, 41, 201; 
publications, 41, 73; library, 44, 
45, 50; map collection, 44; manu- 
script collection, 45, 84, 457 ; manu- 
script division, 203, 445; state fair 
exhibit, 45, 446; information 
bureau, 45; staff, 47-49, 74, 8a, 
334, 335, 445; Jones bequest, 51; 
appropriations, 199; sketches, 75, 
203; relation to county societies, 
219; war records division, 445 

Accessions, books, 42, 75, 79, 
206, 261, 338; manuscripts, 43, 75- 
78, 203-206, 336-338, 446-449; 
museum objects, 43, 79-81, 207, 
339, 449 
Meetings, annual, 309, 53-60; 

executive council, 73, 446; local 
history conferences, 30, 54-57, 
298-300; summer: 1928, 39, 199; 
1929, 227, 205-307 


Museum, 75, 172n.; exhibits, 
45; visitors, 46 
Minnesota history, sketch, 48; 
teaching, 46, 47, 145-153, 220; 
books: published, 42; reviewed, 
196-198 


Minnesota legislature, 34, 35 
Minnesota Masonic Home, 35 
Minnesota National Guard, at Camp 


Cody, 195 
Minnesota Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, 416; participates in Red 


River excursion, 31In.; 323, 324 
“Minnesota Pioneer,” first issues, 


QI 
Minnesota Reforestation Commis- 
sion, report, 94 





INDEX 


Minnesota River, 412; name, 208, 
394; Little Rapids, 380. See also 
Steamboats and steamboating 

Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion, historical committee, 92; 
founded, 99 

Minnesota tax commission, first, 34 

Minnesota territorial legislature, 394 

Minnesota University, 16, 47, 82; 
proposed division, 34; influence on 
agriculture, 222; law school, 351; 
library, 352; endowed, 304; Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 458 

Minnesota Valley, 213; settlement, 
397-400 

Minnesota Veterans of 
Wars, Hopkins post, 363 

Minnesota War Records Commis- 
sion, 445 

Missions and missionaries, relation 
to traders, 114; in Minnesota, 207; 
Jesuit, 213; claims at treaty of 
Traverse des Sioux, 393; French, 
437 ; source material : acquired, 204, 
448; noted, 42. See also various 


Foreign 


denominations, various mission 
stations 

Mississippi River, 261, 267, 310; 
explored, 79, 196, 437; name, 166; 
course, 167; discovered, 212; 
map, 338. See also Bridges, Fer- 
ries, Rafting, Steamboats and 
steamboating 

Mississippi Valley, 17, 150, 213; 


publications planned, 210 
Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, 47, 74, 209; Alvord memo- 
rial commission, 210 
Missouri, frontier conditions, 205 
Missouri Historical Society, Lind- 
bergh exhibit, 88 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Rail- 
road, 139 
Missouri River, 161, 424; Sioux 


reservation, 172. See also Steam- 
boats and steamboating 
Missouri Valley, Indians, 343 
Mitchell, W. B., 340 
Mobile (Ala.), campaign, 185 
Moir, Marian, 450 
Monongalia County, 426, 427n. 
Montana Historical Society, 
building, 218 
Montevideo, in sixties, 284; sketch, 
352 


208 ; 
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Montgomery, C. B., author, 223 

Montgomery, creamery, 227 

Montgomery Pioneer Historical 
Association, 98 

Monuments and markers, Senator 
Nelson, 90; on state highways, 
201; North Dakota, 217; Alex- 
ander Ramsey, 219; authorized by 
1929 legislature, 219; J. R. Brown, 
296; Hutchinson stockade, 300; 
Pendergast School, 301; Minne- 
sota, 346; Father Hennepin, 350; 
Moose Lake, 351; Milford, 351; 
Center City, 356; Rush Lake, 
360; F. W. Adams, 362; Major 
Taliaferro, 456; New Ulm, 459; 
Wadsworth Trail, 466 

Mooers Prairie Township (Wright 
County), 232 

Moore, A. O., artist, 339; sketches 
acquired, 207 

Moore, E. A., 207, 339 

Moore, Irene, author, 213 

Moore, J. L., 207, 339 

Moorhead, in 1873, 93; reached by 
railroad, a sketch, 352 

Moos, C. J., 

Moose ts Chippewa chief, 80 

Moose Lake, monument, 219, 351 

Moran, sieur, 382 

Morehouse, Frances, author, 213 

Morgan, Col. G. N., letter book, 


447 

Morgan, W. T., author, 344 

Morice, Rev. A. G., author, 83, 89 

Moro, A. R., author, 407n. 

Morris, Mrs. J. T., 81, 450 

Morris, Owen, speaker, 233 

Morris, 320; monument, 466 

Morrison, William, portrait noted, 
226 

Morrison County, notes, 99, 228 

Morton, A. S., author, 212; editor, 
345 

Moses, Joseph, promotes Furness 
colony, 140-142 

Motley, 232 

Mountain Iron, history, 361 

— Lake, Mennonite colony, 
21 

Murdock, Mrs. John, speaker, 360 

Murfreesboro (Tenn.), battle, 184 

Murray, L. L., 450 

Music, Indian, 100; early Minneapo- 
lis, 102 
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Ness, O. H., See Ness 

Nasatir, A. P., author, 87 

Nason, Ormin, author, 358 
National colony, 136 

National Education Association, 48 


National Federation of Women’s 
Nonpartisan clubs, membership 
list, 77 


Nationalism, in new countries, 11-15 

Neble, S. F., 68 

Nebraska, Danish settlements, 69 

Negroes, on Mississippi River boats, 
417, 418, 422; relations with whites 
in seventies, 419 

Neill, E. D., 368; author, 338, 376 

Neill, Minnesota, 338 

Nellen, William, 217 

Nelson, A. M., 208 

Nelson, Beatrice W., author, 346 

Nelson, Knute, 34, 202, 354; statue, 
90, 204; papers acquired, 203 

Nelson, Mrs. Nels, 202 

Nelson Memorial Association, rec- 
ords acquired, 204 

Nesmith Cave, 467 

Ness, O. H., sketch, 316n. 

Neumeier, F. C., papers acquired, 
206 


Neumeier, F. G., 206 

Nevins, Allan, author, 341 

New England, emigration from, 27 

“New England Galaxy,” edited by 
Snelling, 377 p 

New England Military and Naval 
Bureau of Migration, Detroit 
Lakes colony, 132-135 

New Englanders. See Yankee ele- 
ment 

New France, rise and fall, 340, 436- 
438 

New Rome, history, 361 

New Sweden (Iowa), 
colony, 214 

New Ulm, anniversary, 224, 459; 
site, 227; German colony, 356; in 
fifties, 460; source material noted, 
225 

New Ulm Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 224 

New Ulm Junior Pioneer Associa- 
tion, 224 

“New Ulm Pioneer,” founded, 225 

New Upsala (Wis.), Swedish set- 
tlement, 243 


Swedish 


INDEX 


New Year's, pioneer celebrations, 
95 

New York, parks, 451 

New York City, milling center, 179 

Newell, Martin, editor, 221 

Newman, Rev. Frank, 448 

Newman, J. L., papers, 448 

Newspapers, Minnesota, 42; Red 
River settlement, 91; Duluth, ror; 
St. Paul, 206; Benton County, 
224; Twin Cities, 338; value as 
history, 358 

Nicolet, Jean, 437; at Green Bay 


347 
Nicollet, J. N., 196, 360; explora- 
tions, 304 
Nicollet County, 33; grasshopper 
plague, 288; notes, 463 
Nicollet House, Minneapolis, 78 
Nielsen, Christian, sketch, 69 
Nilsson, Victor, author, 102 
Nixon, H. C., author, 211 
Nobles, Col. W. S., expedition, 
30In. 
Nolan, Mark, speaker, 100 
“Nominee,” steamboat, 306 





Nonpartisan League, publications, 
78; history, 216; records ac- 
quired, 77 

Norelius, Eric, 461 

Norgood, , 150 


Norman, Nelson, 231 

Norman County, in 1880, 359 

Norse, explorations, 436 

North, J. W., pioneer, 465 

North Dakota, Nonpartisan League 
in, 216; parks, 217 

North Star Township 
County), settlement, 356 

Northern Line Packet Co., 418n. 


(Brown 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 159; 
chartered, 130 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., 


historical collection, 93; coloniza- 
tion projects, 127-144; sketch, 215 

Northfield, sketch, 352 

Northrop, Cyrus, 34, 447 

Northup, Anson, 348 

Northwest, acquired, 65; historical 
map, 202 

Northwest Angle, boundary point, 93 

Northwest Co., 64, 90, 266, 344, 
345; origin, 77; history, 204; 
Athabasca trade, 213 


INDEX 


Northwest Passage, search for, 84 


4 

Northwest Territory, laws, 88 

Northwestern Land Agency, 135 

Norton, C. E., 447 

Norton, Sister M. Aquinas, 446 

Norway, life in, 186; politics, 190 

Norway Lake, massacre, 226 

Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, “ Studies and Records” : 
48; vol. 3, reviewed, 

Norwegian Art Society, 191 

Norwegian element, in Minnesota, 
48, 282-203, 314, 315, 316, 337; 
immigration, 66-68, 187, 230, 273, 
277, 278-282, 285, 426; in Preston 
Township, 97; in politics, 1890; 
cultural background, 190; in 
Meeker County, 303; medical prac- 
tice, 341; in Wisconsin, 453; in 
Dakotas, 456. See also America 
letters 

Nute, Grace L., 202, 335, 445; 
author, 48; editor, 42; speaker, 
46, 74, 201, 336 

Nutr, Grace L., (R) Lovelace’s 
“Early Candlelight,” 441-443 

Nutter, Frank, 340 


Oak Grove, 390, 397 

Ochagach, Indian, 218 

Odd Fellows, Grand Lodge of Min- 
nesota, 35 

O’Donoghue, W. B., 348 

Ohage, Dr. Justus, 221 

Ohio Valley, struggle for, 345 

Okabena, history, 226 

Okwanikisinong, 110 

Old Bets, Sioux woman, 172, 173; 
in Sioux War, 171 

Olmsted County, history, 229; soil 
survey, 359; notes, 90, 100, 464 

Olmsted County Historical Society, 
55 

Olsdatter. See Endreson 

Olsenius, Joel, author, 362 

Olson, Gus, 80 

Omaha Indians, legends, 343 

Ombholt, H. C., speaker, 100 

One Hundred and Fifty-first Field 
Artillery, history, 192 

Orcutt, W. T., author, 465 

Orcutt, William, 465 
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Oregon, maps, 218 
Orkney, W. G., 448 
Osceola Mills (Wis.), pioneer life, 


216 
Osgood, E. S., 82; author, 453; 
“The Day of the Cattleman,” re- 
viewed, 438-440 
Oscoop, E. S., (R)_ Branch’s 
“ Hunting of the Buffalo,” 327 
Oslund, Rev. J. A., speaker, 461 
Osseo, 352 
Other Day, John, Sioux Indian, 295 
Ottawa Indians, 220; mission, 111 
Otter Tail County, in seventies, 230 
Otter Tail County Historical So- 
ciety, 100, 360; activities, 229 
Otter Tail Lake, mission, 121 
Otter Tail River, 86, 324 
Owatonna, in 1867, 79; in 1871, 163 
Owatonna Cosmopolitan Club, 362 


Pageants, Houston County, 358; 
Rochester, 360; New Ulm, 459; 
Rushford, 461 

Paine, Tom, 336 

Palman, Dr. , 243 

Palmer, Bertha R., author, 217 

“ Palmyra,” steamboat, 306 

Pammel, L. H., author, 85, 354 

Panics, 1857, 304, 398, 390 

Pardee, J. S., author, 92 

Parish, J. C., speaker, 209 

Parkman, Francis, author, 436 

Parks, state, 346; Minnesota, 351; 
New York, 451; national, 453 

Partridge, S., 1390 

Parys, Ignatius, 388, 389 

Pattee, W. S., 351 

Pauletic, , missionary, 123n. 

Paullin, Dr. C. O., 337 

Pawnee Indians, legends, 343 

Paxson, F. L., 438, 439; speaker, 
209 

Peace River Valley, 25 

Pearson, Aaron, speaker, 461 

Pease, T. C., 210 

Peck, Charles, 352 

Peerson, Cleng, 186 

Pelican Rapids, history, 229 

Pelzer, Louis, speaker, 209 

Pembina, 93; treaty, 1851, 75; mis- 
sion, 89, 355 

Pendergast, W. W., 305 

Pendergast School, Hutchinson, 301 
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Penn Township (McLeod County), 
Pennsylvania, monuments, 216 


Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies, 216 

Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion, 216 

Per Lee, Col. W. E., 449 

Perham, 141 


Perkins, J. R., author, 347 
Perkins, L. D., 208 

Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. T. H., 208 
Perkins, W. E., 467 


“ Peruvian,” steamship, 279 
Petersen, W. J., author, 345; 
speaker, 209, 305 


Peterson, A. G., author, 463 

Peterson, G. W., speaker, 466 

Peterson, H. E., speaker, 59 

Peterson, H. I., speaker, 303 

Peterson, H. F., Some Colonization 
Projects of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 127-144 


Petran, Mrs. Charles, 96 
Pettit, C. H., 96; papers, 337 
Pettit, Mrs. C. H., 96 


Phelps, H. H., author, 96 

Philadelphia, milling center, 

Philbrick, F. S., author, 355 

Phillips, P. C., editor, 454 

Phillips, Sue M., author, ror 

Pic (Ont.), mission, 111 

Pierz, Father Francis, missionary, 
107-125; portrait, 107; encour- 
ages German immigration, 118; 
checks Chippewa uprising, 121-123 

Pierz, 125n. 

Pike, Lieut. Z. M., 267; expedition, 
79, 196, 351 

Pillsbury, Mrs. C. S., 56 

Pilot Knob (Mendota), history, 97 

Pine County, Dutch colony, 93; 
notes, 360 

Pioneer life, ordeals, 403-408; study, 
430-435 

Pipestone, history, 360 

Pipestone County, notes, 360 

Pipestone Indian Training School, 
QI 

Pipestone quarries, significance, 91; 
described, 360; Catlin’s visit, 448 

Pirec, Francis. See Pierz 

Plessis, Bishop J. O., letters, 447 
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Plunkett, Margaret T., 4490 
Plut, 
Pohl, 





. Missionary, 123n. 
Matt, 357 
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Pokegama, mission, 448 

Politics, nineteenth century Europe, 
5; labor’s participation, 23; in 
eighties, 70, 149, 150; Minnesota 
Territory, 350, 394-396. See also 
Government 

Polk, Mrs. D. F., 450 

Polk County, notes, 464 

Polo, Marco, 436 

Pomme de Terre, stockade, 462 

Pomme de Terre River, 390 

Pond, G. H., 207, 389; missionary, 


77 

Pond, G. H., 
77 

Pond, Peter, fur-trader, 213 

Pope, P. A., author, 358 

Pope County, settlement, 285; gov- 
ernment, 464; notes, 100 

Pope County Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, 464 

Population, in new countries, 16-23 

Populist party, 34, 216, 222 

Potawatomi Indians, 213 

Potter, L. E., author, 355 

Potter, Merle, author, 102 

Power, J. B., Northern Pacific 
land commissioner, 140 

Prairie du Chien (Wis.), 84, 85, 
373, 375, 376, 400, 424; in 1871, 
162; history, 217; treaty, 320 

Prairies, fires, 283; described, 318 

Preémption law, provisions, 311 

Preiss, Mrs. John, 96 

Presbyterian church, House of 
Hope, St. Paul, 36; Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, 78 

“Press and Dakotaian” 
file acquired, 339 

Preston Lake Township (Renville 
County), 98 

Preston Township (Fillmore Coun- 
ty), —_~. life in, 97 

Prince, J. 390 

Pritchett, r "P, 207; author, 348 

Prohibition movement, Furness col- 
ony, 141. See also Liquor traffic 

Protestant missions, Minnesota, 121 

Provencalle, Louis, 297, 380 

Public lands, 453; disposal, 24; Min- 
— 92; acquired by railroads, 
I 

Puget Sound Town Site Co., 132 

Putnam, Herbert, librarian, 352 

Pyle, J. G., author, 70 


the younger, diaries, 


(Yankton), 
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Quaife, M. M., ed, “The John 
Askin Papers,” reviewed, 61-63; 
author, 347 

Qualey, C. C. O., author, 337 

Quickstad, N. J., speaker, 361 

Quist, P. P., 306; author, 222, 458 

Quist family, genealogy, 458 


Rachie, Elias, author, 346 

Radio Station WCCO, Minnesota 
history talks, 74 

Radisson, sieur de, explorer, 106, 
437 

Rafting, Mississippi River, 94, 423; 
in lumber industry, 215; at Sauk 


Rapids, 224 
Railroads, in new countries, 10; 


Canada, 18; pioneer, 82, 157; 
encourage emigration, 127-144; 
colonies, 129; development, 214; 


transcontinental, 215; Little Falls, 
229; land grants, 310. See also 
Transportation, various railroads 
and railway companies 

Rainy Lake, mission, 89 

Rammelkamp, C. H., author, 355 

Ramsey, Alexander, 197, 322, 349; 
treaty commissioner, 75; first 
message, 76; marker, 219; dairies, 
222, 350, 362 

Ramsey County, notes, 102, 233, 467 

Ramsey County War _ Records 
Commission, 445 

Rasicot, “ Dick,” 99 

Rasmussen, C. A., speaker, 461 

Rasmussen, Christian, sketch, 69 

Rasmussen Publishing Co., 69 

Rauch, J. G., author, 88 

Ravoux, Father Augustin, 120 

Read’s Landing, 94 

Red Bird, Sioux Indian, uprising, 


375 

Red Jacket, Seneca chief, medal ac- 
quired, 43, 79 

Red Lake, treaty, 1863, 80; mission, 
120, 448 

Red Leaf, Sioux Indian, 171 


Red Otter (Ptan-doo-tah), Sioux 
Indian, 170 
Red River, 158; reached by ,rail- 


road, 310-325. See also Steam- 
boats and steamboating 

Red River carts, 86, 231, 
described, 321 


310; 
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Red River colony. See Glyndon 
Red River railroad. See St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 


Red River settlemen‘:. 89, 266, 387, 
390; first newspaper, 91; trade 
with St. Paul, 1096, 320, 456; 
population, 321; mission, 447. 


See also Pembina 

Red River trails, use in sixties, 86 

Red River Valley, 349; settlement, 
89; in eighties, 96; Northern Pa- 
cific colonies, 132-138; in 1858, 184 

Red Rock, name, 417 

Red Wing, Sioux chief, 417 

Red Wing, wheat market, 
name, 416; settlement, 
newspapers acquired, 78 

Redwood Falls, 320 

Reeve, Gen. C. M., 458 

Reimer, Mrs. Frank, 296 

Relf, R. H., 131n. 

Religion, on frontier, 82 

Renville, Joseph, 297, 380; 
preter, 370 

Renville County, early history, 98; 
first court house, 230; settlement, 
285; no*es, 100, 464 

Repplier, Agnes, author, 212 

Republican party, 34 

Résé, Bishop Frederic, 109 

Revolutionary War, effect on North- 
west, 62; in West, 63, 213; Sioux 
Indians in, 87 

Rice, A. M., diary, 221 

Rice, Rev. W. M., 221 

Rice County, roads, 465 

Rice County Historical 
100, 205, 230, 464 

Rice River, 388 

Rich Prairie. See Pierz 

Richards, G. A., pioneer, 464 

Richardson, Harris, 449 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 345 

Richman, I. B., author, 211 

Richmond (Va.), milling center, 179 

Riel rebellions, 89, 90, 348 

Ripley, Dr. F. N., 303 

Ristad, D. G., editor, 67 

Ritchey, C. J., speaker, 199, 206 

Ritcuey, C. J., Martin McLeod and 
the Minnesota Valley, 387-402 

Roads and highways, Middle West, 
93; Fillmore County, 97; Michi- 
gan, 347; McLeod County, 358 


357; 
462 ; 


inter- 


Society, 
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Robert, Jeanette, 450 

Robert, Capt. Louis, 450 

Robertson, William, 62 

Robson, J. H., pioneer, 230 

Robson, W. H., pioneer, 230 

Rochester, medical center, 99; stage 
service, 226; history, 229; pageant, 
359; first school, 464 

Rochester (N. Y.), milling center, 
179 

Rock, Augustin. See Rocque 

Rock County, Dutch colony, 
notes, 231 

Rocque, Augustin, British agent, 87 

Rodange, Mrs. Peter, speaker, 199, 
301 

Roddis, Henry, sketch, 455 

Roddis, L. H., author, 455 

Rodgers, Rev. George, 
Yeovil colony, 138-140 

Rogers, Maj. Robert, 84 

Rohne, J. M., author, 68 

Rohr, Jack, author, 83 

Rohrer, Daniel, 340 

Rolette, Joseph, 197, 376 

Rolette family, 85 

Rollingstone colony, founded, 232 

Rolvaag, O. E., author, 70, 431-435, 
456 

Roos, C. W., 225 

Roos, Hugo, author, 225 

Root River Valley, 97 

Roseau County Historical Society, 
209; museum, 231 

Rosseland, A. L., 426 

Rosseland family. See Endreson 

Rowley, Timothy, sketch, 403n. 

Rowtey, Timotuy, The Ordeal of 
Pioneering, 403-408 

“Rufus Putnam,” steamboat, 305 

Ruggles, Lieut. Daniel, 306 

Rush Lake, settlement, 360 

Rushford, in 1871, 188; 
461 

Russell, A. J., author, 102, 467 

Russell, C. E., author, 94 

Russell, Jeremiah, publisher, 224 

Ryan, John, 463 


95, 


promotes 


history, 


Saari, A. W., Jr., speaker, 361 
Sacred Heart, 230; history, 100; in 
seventies, 464 
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St. Anthony, mills, 415. See also 
Minneapolis 
St. Anthony Falls, 84, 220, 265, 


336, 337; legend, 382; in 1871, 
414; breaks, 415n.; discovered, 
416; paintings: 221; acquired, 43 

St. Augusta, Catholic parish, 119 

St. Cloud, 86, 466; German settle- 
ment, 117; Catholic parish, 119; 
in 1857, 184; in sixties, 465 

“St. Cloud Visiter,” file, 223 

St. Croix Falls, 390 

“St. Croix Post,” file acquired, 206 

St. Croix Valley, early days, 196; 
railroad, 449 

St. Joseph, German settlement, 117, 


119 

St. Joseph (Ont.), 109 

St. Joseph River, 438 

St. Lawrence River, 159; waterway, 
214 

St. Lawrence Valley, French col- 
onies, 437 

St. Louis (Mo.), in Revolutionary 
War, 87; milling center, 179 

St. Louis County Historical Society, 
40, 100, 232, 299, 360, 465; finan- 
cial support, 54 

St. Mary’s Hospital 
history, 99 

St. Michael. See Green Bay 

St. Paul, interpretation, 58; in 
seventies, 93, 165, 166-169; in fif- 
ties, 103; diocese, 117; chapel, 
168; capital, 197; early press, 206; 
first telephone exchange, 234; Red 
River trade, 196, 310, 456; freight 
rates to Winnipeg, 348; attitude 
toward Canadian annexation, 349; 
book reviewed, 71; pictures ac- 
quired, 339. See also Twin Cities 

St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 410; 
St. Vincent extension, 135; first 
division completed, 300, 311n.; 
Red River excursion, 311-325; 
absorbed by Great Northern, 
312n.; map, 449; Crookston sta- 
tiom 464 

St. Paul Association of Commerce, 
233 

St. Paul Gas Co., 102 

St. Paul Ice Palace, 1886, 208 

St. Paul Institute, 233 

St. Paul Players, Little Theater, 233 

St. Peter, officers, 33 


(Rochester), 
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St. Peter’s, town planned, 297, 396 

Sale, C. V., 218 

Salem (Wis.), Swedish settlement, 242 

Sanders, A. H., author, 353 

Sandro, G. O., author, 456 

Sandy Lake, mission, 118, 120, 124 

Sargent, Julian, author, 223 

Sartell, F. N., author, 224 

Sartell, William, speaker, 361 

Satterlee, M. P., author, 233, 337 

Sauer, Carl, speaker, 209 

Sauk Rapids, Catholic parish, 117, 
119; history, 224 

Sault Ste. Marie, mission, 109, 110, 
112; Chippewa agency, 329 

Saunders, Frank, speaker, 100 

“ Savanna,” steamboat, 409, 421, 423, 
424; described, 417, 423 

Say, Thomas, 369 

Scandia Grove, 458 

Scandinavian element, in politics, 
189; Minnesota, 311; East Union, 
361; Red Wing, 417; source ma- 
terial noted, 203. See also Danish 
element, Norwegian element, 
Swedish element 

Schafer, Joseph, author, 341; editor, 
346; speaker, 209 

Scherer, Dr. C. A., speaker, 232 

Schmeckebier, L. F., author, 82 

Schmidt, Louis, author, 216 

Schmidt, O. L., 210 

Schmitt, L. F., author, 85 

Schoolcraft, H. R., 196, 267; In- 
dian agent, 320 

Schurz, Carl, centenary, 346 

Scuwartz, G. M., (R) DeKruif’s 
“Seven Iron Men,” 443 

Scotch element, Preston Township, 
97; Red River settlement, 321 

Scott, Dred, slave, 197, 441 

Scott, George, 250 

Scott, L. N. 440 

Scott, Judge W. E., speaker, 465 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, at Fort Snell- 
ing, 371 

Scott County, notes, 361 

Sears, D. B., author, 220 

Second Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, Co. K, 77 

Sectionalism, in new countries, 9-11 

Seeley, Gus, 357 

Seibert, John, 450 

Selective draft, in Minnesota, 104 


Selkirk, Lord, in Michigan courts, 
90; in Canada, 213 

Sellergren, P. L., 251 

Sellery, G. C., author, 211 

Senn, J. A., author, 224 

Seppman, A. B., 355 

Seppman, Martha A., 355 

Seppman Mill, restored, 355 

Seven Oaks (Canada), battle, 90 

Seward, W. H., prophecy on Minne- 
sota, 159 

Seymour, Samuel, 369 

Shadecker, Barbara A. See Adams, 
Mrs. Joseph 

Shambaugh, B. F., 210 

Sheardown, Margaret M., 450 

Shelburne, Lord William, 64 

Shell City, 232 

Shepard, H. H., author, 93 

Shepard, W. H., 46 

Sheppard, George, European agent 
of Northern Pacific, 138, 139, 14! 

Sherburn, 407 

Sherman, H. T., 406 

Shields, Judge M. M., speaker, 100 

Shippee, L. B., 209 

Shivery, G. B., author, 359 

Shumway, Evelyn, author, 357 

Sibley, H. H., 171n. 196, 223, 207, 
322, 350, 306, 401, 441; fur-trader, 
390, 302, 393 

Sibley, Solomon, 90, 95 

Sibley family, genealogy, 95 

Sibley County, notes, 231 

Sibley House, in 1898, 208, sketch, 
223 

Silver Cascade, 416 

Simcoe, J. G., 62 

Simon, L. C., speaker, 300 

Singer, Sioux Indian, 171 

Sioux-Chippewa warfare, 120, 374 

Sioux City (Iowa), mail service, 


35 

Sioux City and St. Paul Railroad, 
136 

Sioux Indians, 75, 220, 368; with 
Clark expedition, 1780, 64; in 
Revolutionary War, 87; expelled 
from Minnesota, 160, 172; dress, 
321; legends. 343; in Red Bird 
uprising, 375; McLeod’s attitude 
toward, 393; missions, 448. See 
also Fur trade, Chippewa-Sioux 
warfare, Half-breeds, Sioux War 
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Sioux treaties, 1837, 157, 158n.; 
1851, 350, 392 

Sioux War, 1862-65, 204, 350, 352, 


358, 362, 400, 460; ‘aoe pro- 
tection following, 77; refugees, 
91; effect on missions, 121; vic- 
tims, 169, 337; causes, 83, 170; 
punishment of participating In- 
dians, 171; memorials, 219, 301, 
351, 459; ‘New Ulm, 225; Nor- 
way Lake, 226; reconstruction 
following, 284, 426, 429; Hutchin- 
son, 300; beginning, 317; attitude 
toward Indians, 322; Guri Endre- 
son’s experience, 425-430; stock- 
ades, 462; source material ac- 
quired, 43, 44 

Six O’Clock Club, Minneapolis, his- 
tory, 233 

Skolla, Father Otto, 116 

Skyscrapers, Minneapolis, 221 

Slocumb, Margaret, author, 338 

Smith, A. D. H., author, 343 

Smith, Alice E., 335 

Smith, C. H., author, 217 

Smith, E. D., 80, 81 

Smith, J. G., 132, 133 

Smith, J. P., 446 

Smith, Mary G., 449, 450 

Smith, O. F., 204 

Smith, Gen. W. R., journal, 84 

Snelling, Mrs. Elizabeth B., 367 

Snelling, Col. Josiah, 367, 369, 372, 
376, 413n.; sketch, 368; character, 
371; relations with Joe Snelling, 
373; death, 377 

Snelling, Mrs. Josiah, 370, 374; re- 
lations with Joe Snelling, 373 

Snelling, W. J., sketch, 367-377; 
with Long expedition, 370; liter- 
ary career, 377-385 

Snelling County. See 
County 

Social life and conditions, sources 
for study, 3; in eighties, 70; Iowa, 
85; early Minneapolis, 101 ; among 
immigrants, 212; Wisconsin, 216; 
frontier, 231, 253-258, 341; early 
St. Paul, 350; Fort Snelling, 371; 
Mississippi steamboats, 423 

Socialist party, in U. S., 216 


Hennepin 


Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians, papers, 75 
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Solberg, Rev. C. K., author, 92 

Solseth, Rev. O. E., 293 

Sons of Hermann, publications ac- 
quired, 206 

Sons of the American Revolution, 34 

Sons ef the Revolution, Minnesota 
society, 

Soo Line, millers’ railroad, 180 

South Bend, history, 459 

Spanish, 345; influence during Revo- 
lutionary War, 64, 87; explora- 
tion, 436 

Spath, . Missionary, 123n. 

Spehr, L. U., author, 356 

Speranza, Mrs. Gino, 261 

Sports, history, 101 

Springfield, settlement, 355 

Staff, Alfred, speaker, 360 

Staples, G. H., 450 

Staples, Mrs. G. H., 450 

Staples, sketch, 352 

Starr, J. W., Jr., author, 214 

Steamboats and steamboating, Mis- 
sissippi River, 205, 345, 416-424, 
462, 466; Crow Wing River, 232; 
Minnesota River, 225, 231, 305, 
463; St. Croix River, 345; Mis- 
souri River, 348; Red River, 348 

Stearns, Dr. Luther, 367 

Stearns County, German settle- 
ments, 119; notes, 231, 361, 465 

Stebbins, S. J., 340 

Steck, T. B., author, 2:2 

Stedman, Alfred D., author, 94 

Steele, Franklin, 397 

Steele County, first white 
362; notes, Io1 

Stees, Charles, speaker, 303 

Steiner, , 103 

Stene, G., author, 227 

Stephenson, G. M., 
speaker, 199, 300 

STEPHENSON, G. M., When Amer- 
ica was the Land of Canaan, 237- 
260; (R) Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, “ Studies 
and Records,” vol. 3 

Stern, , missionary, 

Stevens, J. D., papers, 43 

Stevens, Col. J. H., 308, 300, 401, 





child, 





editor, 214; 





123n. 


416; house, 80; speaker, 324 
Stevens, Thaddeus, prophecy on 
Duluth, 159 


Stevens, W. E., 446 
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Stevens, W. E., (R) Crouse’s “In 


Quest of the Western Ocean,” 
175-177 
Stevens County, settlernent, 285; 


grasshopper plague, 288; notes, 

Stewart, Maude, speaker, 465 

Stewart, T. R., author, 358, 462 

Stillwater, German press, 206 

Stockholm Township (Wright Coun- 
ty), 232 

Stomberg, A. A., speaker, 83 

Stone, Sheldon, 400n. 

Stony Brook Township 
County), 226 

Storaasli, Rev. Gynther, speaker, 456 

Strafford Western Emigration Co., 
76 

Streeter, O. W., 80 

Streeter, W. O., 80 

Strout, Capt. Richard, 302 

Students’ Army Training Corps, 194 

Sturges, A. E., author, 467 

Sullivan, O. M., “The 
builder,” reviewed, 69 

Sumner Hotel (Hutchinson), 227 


(Grant 


Empire- 


Sundown (Sibley County), name, 
227 
Sundown Township (Redwood 


County), settlement, 356 
Superior (Wis.), pioneer life, 216 
Surface, F. M., author, 453 
Sutherland, A. H., author, 91 
Swainson (Svensson), John, sketch, 

312n. 

Swampy Cree Indians, 90 
Swan, O. G., editor, 212 
Swan River, Catholic parish, 117, 

119 
Swanson, Swan, pioneer, 91 
Swartz, Olof, author, 207 
Swearingen’s Mill (Lake Wilmont), 

405 
Swede Grove, in 1871, 316 
Sweden, emigration from, 237-260 
Swedish element, 70; Root River 

Valley, 97, Iowa, 214; attitude 

on temperance, 249, 250; religion, 

250-252; Minnesota, 279, 312n., 

314, 315, 319, 460; immigration, 

301, 458; Meeker County, 303; 

Center City, 356; Vasa, 461. See 

also America letters, Scandina- 

vian element 
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Swedish Historical Society of 
America, 83 

Sweet, A. T., author, 359 

Swift, Gov. H. A., 36, 457 

Swift, Mary E., 36 


Swift County, Dutch colony, 93; 
settlement, 285; grasshopper 
plague, 288 


Swisshelm, Mrs. Jane G., 466; pub- 
lisher, 223 


Tait, W. R., 208 

Talcott, Orlando, 78 

Taliaferro, Maj. Lawrence, 262, 
265; Indian agent, 3209, 442; 


monument, 456 

Talman, John, author, 222 

Tariff, relation to farmers, 452 

Taylor, J. W., 208; papers, 349 

Temple, W. A., 448 

Tenney, L. H., promotes Glyndon 
colony, 135-138 

Tenney and Co., promotes Glyndon 
colony, 136-138 

Texas, reconstruction in, 184; cat- 
tle industry, 439 

Thanksgiving, pioneer celebrations, 
95, 98 

Theaters, early Minneapolis, 102 

Third Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, 184 

Third-party movements, in new 
countries, 15, 24; in U. S., 215, 
216 

Third Street, St. Paul, 467 

Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, 458 

Thomasson, Pehr, author, 238 

Thompson, David, 213 

Thompson, P. P., 80, 208; author, 
232 

Thompson, Rev. W. E., author, 465 

Thompson, William, speaker, 97 

Thorne, Robert, 176 

Throckmorton, Capt. Joseph, career, 
345 

Thwaites, R. G., 62 

Tiffany, Mrs. Nina M., 207, 339 

Tiger Lake, 308 

Timber Culture Act, provisions, 285 

Todd County, history, 466; notes, 
362 

Todd County Old Settlers’ Histori- 
cal Society, log cabin, 466 
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Tohill, L. A., author, 86, 348 
Tomazevic, i missionary, 123n. 
Tomazin, Ignatius, missionary, 123n., 





124 
Toopunkah, Zeze, Sioux Indian, 374 
T¢grnbom, , 279, 281 
Townsend, Capt. G. R., 208 
Transportation, effect on immigra- 
tion, 6; St. Paul, 71; in sixties, 
79; in seventies, 93, 158, 160-166; 
frontier Minnesota, 118, 346; 
Isanti County, 149; relation to 
flour-milling, 179, 180; by auto- 
mobile, 223; by stage-coach, 226, 
336, 352, 358, 456; rates, 348. 
See also Ferries, Railroads, Red 





River carts, Red River trails, 
Roads and highways, Steamboats 
and steamboating, various rail- 
roads 
Traverse Bay (Mich.), mission, 
113 


Traverse County, county agent, 353 

Traverse des Sioux, treaty, 197; 
trading post, 3890, 390 

Trémaudan, A. H. de, author, 90 

Trevelyan, G. M., author, 343 

Trobec, James, missionary, 123n., 


124 

Troetstrup, A. W., The Cambridge 
School Museum, 145-153 

Truax, A. L., author, 86 

True, A. C., 211; author, 353 

Tryon, R. M., author, 455 

Turner, F. J., 211 

Turner, H. L., 136 

Tute, James, 84 

Tuttle, W. G., 230 

Twentieth Century Club (Duluth) 


232 
Twenty-second Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, Co. K, 448 


Twin Cities, journalism, 338 
Tyler, Hugh, treaty commissioner, 


75 
Tyrrell, J. B., 340 
Tyrrell Medal, 349 


Ueland, Andreas, 181; “ Recollec- 
tions,” reviewed, 186-192 

Ueland, Mrs. Andreas, 192 

Ueland, O. G., 186, 187, 190 

Underwood, A. J., publisher, 135 

Union church, Furness colony, 141 
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Union Pacific Railroad, 139; build- 
ing, 348 

United States, cultural development, 
15; population, 16; treaties affect- 
ing Canada, 89 

United States army, on frontier, 83 

United States Congress, biographi- 
cal directory reviewed, 331 

Unonius, Gustaf, 243; letters on 
America, 241, 245 

Upham, Mrs. H. P., 449 

Upham, J. P., 73 

Upper Sioux Outfit, 391 

Upton, H. R., 339 

Upton, Mrs. Helen H., 339 





Vail, R. W. G., 207 

Van Cleve, C. E., 449 

Van Cleve, H. P., papers, 449 

Van Cleve, J. R., 449 

Vandiveer, C. A., author, 344 

Van Hinte, J., author, 92 

Van Sant, Gov. S. R., 34, 94 

Vasa, history, 461 

Veblen, Thorstein, bibliography, 343 

Vermilion, history, 459 

Vermilion Range, discovered, 443 

Villa Maria Academy (Frontenac), 
history, 462 

Vincent, G. E., 447 

“Virginia,” steamboat, 369 

Virtue, Ethel B., 335 

Vollender, Mrs. Alida, 77 

Von Scholten, Agnes, author, 101 

Voyageurs, assist missionaries, 116 


Wabana Lake, 463 

Wabasha, Sioux chief, 64, 87 

Wabasha, sketch, 352 

Wadena, 141; sketch, 352 

Wadena County, railroad colony, 143 

Wadsworth Trail, history, 466 

Wahnatah, Yankton chief, 368 

Wakefield Township (Stearns Coun- 
ty), I19n. 

Wallace, D. A., author, 458 

Walter, F. K., author, 352 

Warner, Austin, author, 354 

Washburn-Crosby Co., 355 

Washington County, notes, 466 

“Washington County Journal,” file 
acquired, 206 

Wasioja, history, 460 
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Watson, Mr. and Mrs. C. H., 450 

Watson, Isabella, speaker, 465 

Watson, Robert, author, 89 

Watt, Robert, sketch, 155-157 

Watt, Rosert, description of Min- 
nesota, 1871, 157-173, 309-325, 


400-424 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, 62 

Wayzata, 313 

Webb, W. P., speaker, 209 

Webster, E. M., speaker, 464 

Weicht, C. L., speaker, 465 

Weigle, L. A., author, 82 

Welles, A. M., journalist, 458 

Wellman, Mrs. M. H., speaker, 100 

Welty, R. L., author, 83 

Wengler, J. B., 339 

Wesley, E. B., author, 88 

West, G. A., “Copper: Its Mining 
and Use by the Aborigines,” re- 
viewed, 329 

West, J. K., 208 

West, Revolution in, 
ence on history, 209 

Western Farm and Village Associa- 
tion, Rollingstone colony, 232 

Westman, G. A., author, 207 

Westward movement, relation to 
geography, 17, 18 

Wheat raising, methods, 7, 8, 25; 
western Minnesota, 142; improve- 
ment, 458 

Wheelhouse, Mary E., 445; author, 
48 

Whitcomb, Capt. G. C., 302 

White, J. T., 449 

White, M. Catherine, editor, 454 
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ERRATA 


Page 96, lines 1 and 2, for Curtis H. Petit, read Curtis H. Pettit. 
209, line 9, for Joseph Schaefer, read Joseph Schafer. 


335, line 2, for Miss Esther Jerabec, read Miss Esther Jerabek. 
439, line 13, for the middle of the end of the nineteenth century, 
read the middle to the end of the nineteenth century. 





